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Introduction 


When Premier Jan Smuts of South Africa was in Cairo shortly 
after the beginning of Italy’s desert campaign, he said, “I fully 
expect to see the decisive battle of the war fought out in this 
area.” Most Americans did not know what he meant, for to 
them the Near East was as unimportant as the Solomon Islands. 
But as the pattern of conflict unrolled, the truth of his predic- 
tion became evident. In 1941, the British Cabinet, forced to 
choose between the defense of the Near East and the Far East, 
decided to risk Singapore and the Dutch East Indies rather than 
run the chance of losing Egypt and Iraq. Now our American 
troops have made their first great offensive at the gates of the 
Near East, and no one doubts that what is going on there is 
indeed a decisive moment in the conflict. 

Yet there is nothing strange or new about finding the Near 
East at the center of world history. Again and again its lands 
have been the battlefields of imperial powers, and its nations 
have altered the destinies of the West. Here lies one of the 
oldest, most vital fusion points of world affairs. This study is 
to introduce those who have an international concern to the 
tangled, fascinating inescapable area that lies east and west 
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Who's Who In The Near East 


the secular head of the world Moslem community; 


“Defender of the Faith’’ 


the monarch of a country; especially the ruler of old 
Turkey 
the monarch of Persia (Iran) 


the semi-independent ruler of Egypt when it was a 
nomina! part of the Turkish Empire; a “Grand Duke.”’ 


Prince or Commender 


“Excelience!”’ a title given to a ruler who is also a 
descendant of the Prophet Mohammed 


the chieftain of an Arab tribe; also used fora learned 
religious leader 

a title conferred by the state like a “Sir” or “Lord” 
in England 


an authoritative interpreter of Moslem religious law; 
especially the ‘““Grand,’’ or leading, Mufti of a district 


Used in Iran for a Mufti 


an honorary title given to all male descendants of 
the Prophet Mohammed 


a title given to a Moslem who makes the prescribed 
pilgrimage to Mecca 


a title used to address an educated man, like ““Mr.’’ 


@ peasant or farmer 
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|. Plain Geography 


WHERE IS THE NEAR EAST? 
The “Near East” is one of those indefinite geographical terms 
often used but seldom defined. To many it suggests a scene of 
harems, pashas and mustachioed Turks, set against a background 
of desert sands and feathery palm trees; they have an idea of 
its general position at the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea 
but are confused as to how far it extends—or in what direction. 

The confusion is due partly to the variety of names by which 
this part of the world is called. In addition to “Near East,” the 
area is often spoken of as the “Levant,” a term coined by the 
Italian shipmasters of medieval days when their galleys sailed 
eastward toward the “Levante” or “place of rising.” “Middle 
East” is also used, especially for lands like Arabia, Iraq, and 
Iran that do not front on the Mediterranean, yet belong to 
Moslem culture and history rather than to the “Far East” of 
India and China. 

Yet names are unimportant. By whatever title it is called 
there exists around the eastern end of the Mediterranean a 
group of lands to which both geography and history have given 
an inevitable unity. Since “Near East” is the most common and 
inclusive term, we will adopt it for that area “east and west of 
Suez” that has become of such strategic importance to the 
Western world. 
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BRIDGE TO ASIA 

The area we shall call the Near East has solved the old problem 
of how the donkey can cross the river to get the hay on the 
other side. Europe and Asia—each has been both hay and 
donkey at different periods—face each other across the land 
mass that lies between the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. “Bridge to Asia” would be the accurate name for this 
connecting tract, but since “Near East” has long been used for 
at least some of the lands that perform the bridging function, 
that name can be taken for the entire region. 

This bridging function determines the geographical limits of 
the area. At its center lie those lands that must be traversed in 
passing by direct route from Europe to Asia. The northern 
border is a natural frontier formed by the Black and Caspian 
Seas with their connecting mountain wall, and the desolate 
wastes of the Kara Kum desert which turn the traveler away 
from Central Asia. Far to the south and west are the sands of 
the Libyan desert, crowding Egypt away from Africa. Between 
northern mountains and southern desert lies a vast, land-locked 
isthmus, projecting from the Indian Ocean to the very doorstep 
of the Mediterranean world. Although the Balkan states and 
the north coast of Africa have often been connected with this 
area both politically and culturally, they do not perform its 
bridging function and are not treated here as parts of the 
Near East. 

Within the borders of the bridge to Asia lie the political 
divisions of Turkey, Egypt, the Lebanon and Syrian Republics, 
Palestine, Trans-Jordan, the Arabian states (Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Oman, and the Trucial Sheikhdoms of the Persian 
Gulf) Iraq and Iran. (See the map on pages 48-49.) The com- 
bined area of these countries is about two and one half million 
square miles—roughly the size of the United States with Wash- 
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ington, Oregon, California, and Idaho left out. If the Arabian 
peninsula (whose coasts are of chief importance since they 
border on sea routes) is excluded, the size of the effective Near 
East is somewhat less than half that of our country. 


THE DESERT AND THE SOWN 
To the tourist fresh from home, the most striking feature of 
Near Eastern geography is its sharp contrast between arid 
wilderness and tilled field, the “desert and the sown,” as the 
Arab calls them. In few places is there a continuous landscape 
of green; vegetation is usually confined to more or less sharply 
defined areas around which barren steppes or rocky hills close 
in. Damascus, that “great and splendid Arab city set in a girdle 
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of fruit trees and filled with the murmur of running water” is 
typical of this contrast, for its cool fertility ends abruptly 
where the sands of the Syrian desert sweep in to the very roots 
of the apricot orchards. 

In many lands of the Near East, there is far more desert than 
sown. Egypt is 97 per cent arid land, Trans-Jordan 80 per cent, 
Syria 50 per cent; while the Arabian peninsula exceeds even 
these high figures. Among the mountain ranges of Iraq and 
Iran, where melting snows and spring rain give a more adequate 
water supply, the fields huddle together i in the valleys or on the 
lower slopes of the hills, standing out in welcome relief against 
the tawny limestone cliffs that rise about them. Only on some 
of the coastal slopes and plains is there a year-round green; 
as in the Lebanons of Syria, the Aegean headlands of Turkey, 
and the southern shores of the Black and Caspian Seas. 

Lack of water, rather than poor soil, is the cause of infertility. 
Rains are seasonal, coming intermittently from October to May 
and leaving the long summer months unrelieved of their parch- 
ing heat. In most of the Near East the rainfall is less than ten 
inches, making it impossible to grow anything but the scantiest 
crops without irrigation. Western Turkey, especially along 
the Aegean, has abundant rain, while on the southern shore of 
the Caspian is a district of almost tropical fertility, the annual 
rainfall approximating sixty inches. But these are the excep- 
tions; to Western eyes the Near East does not suggest a farming 
country but rather a sparsely watered land, largely desert, with 
an oasis of fertility here and there. 


MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN 
During an air trip from the northern to the southern limits of 
the Near East, a traveler recently recorded summer shade 
temperatures varying from a few degrees above freezing to 
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over 130° F, This enormous range reflects the sharp contrast 


between mountain and plain. Across Turkey and Iran runs a 
tangled system of mountains and plateaus, rising to over 16,000 
feet. Ending abruptly at the edge of the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
and the Syrian desert, these elevations give way to an extended 
tract of barren tablelands and plains covering most of Arabia, 
Iraq, and Trans-Jordan, finally joining on the southwest with 
the Libyan desert. 

Holding apart the chain of mountains in the north and the 
chain of deserts in the south is a narrow strip of green—the 
most coveted region in the Near East. One end rests on the 
delta of the Nile, the other is at the head of the Persian Gulf; 
between stretches a great arc of fertility which follows the 
curve of the Tigris-Euphrates valley north and west, then turns 
south along the Syrian and Palestinian coast until it reaches 
Egypt. Here was the “garden of Eden” of Semitic myth, the 
“land flowing with milk and honey” of the Hebrew tribes, the 
prototype of the Arab’s Paradise “beneath which flow rivers 
of water.” Such descriptions are scarcely accurate geography, 
but they bear witness to the effect this Fertile Crescent, with its 
rainfall and rivers for irrigation, made on the mind of the 
desert dwellers. Indeed, the whole history of the Near East 
could be written as the recurring clash between mountain 
people on the north and desert people on the south for the 
control of this productive tract that lies between them. 

Within the Fertile Crescent are three river valleys. The two 
greatest are at the ends—the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
Euphrates in Iraq. In each an impressive civilization arose very 
early, brought on, it has been suggested, by the need for com- 
munity effort in the founding and maintaining of irrigation 
systems. The third valley lies between the two Lebanon ranges 
of Syria, and is watered by the Orontes river. It is one of the 
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most fertile spots in the Near East and has always been a bone 
of contention between the great civilizations on either side of it. 


= 
« 
= PORTICO TO THE WORLD 
The mountains, plains, and river valleys of the Near East stand 
at the crossroads of three continents; they form a portico from 
. which open front, side, and back doors to Europe, Asia, and 


Africa. Five seas—the Mediterranean, Black, Caspian, Red, and 
Persian Gulf—meet in the Near East to furnish easy transpor- 
tation east, north, and south. The Fertile Crescent opens a well- 
watered caravan trail to India and the East. Passes through the 
mountain chains of the north give entrée to Russia and Central 
Asia. The Nile Valley offers the only direct road from the 
Mediterranean to the heart of Africa. Such a concentration of 
possibilities will always have world-wide importance. 
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ll. Plain People 
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WHO LIVES IN THE NEAR EAST? 

More than geography is needed to define the role of the Near 
East in world affairs. To the static placement of mountain 
chains and strategic seas must be added the dynamic influence 
of human life—the outlook, attitudes and resources of the people 
who live in the geographic setting. If the land mass is the 
bridge between the continents, its people are the Horatius who 
keeps the bridge, helping or hindering those who would utilize 
its advantages. Never have the people of the Near East been 
merely a passive or negligible factor in history. They were the 
founders of the first great empires that touched the life of 
Europe; they created cultures that still lie at the roots of the 
modern mind; they produced religions that are the basis of 
Western faith; repeatedly their political ambitions have 
affected the course of world history. To judge the direction 
and meaning of the Near East in the affairs of today we must 
know who lives in the Near East. 


TOWER OF BABEL é 
When the Hebrews wrote their myth of the Tower of Babel 
reared on the plains of Mesopotamia, they struck very close 
to the truth, for few lands have seen such a confusion of 
tongues and diversity of races as the Near East. There has 
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always been pressure from the peoples on either side to take 
advantage of its routes and control its resources. Both by 


. deliberate conquest and gradual seepage there has been a long- 
continued injection of fresh racial and national groups into its 
. life. Like the soil of the Nile delta, built up by successive inunda- 


tions of the river, the human soil in the Near East has been built 
up by repeated inundations of tribes and peoples seeking to . 
possess the bridge to Asia and reap the harvests of the Fertile , 
Crescent. 

The history of these inundations can be more easily sum- 
marized than the diverse human types they produced. Who 
originally occupied the lands of the Near East in pre-history 
is uncertain. Very early there were at least three distinct 
groups: the dark-skinned Hamitic peoples of Egypt and Africa, 
the long-headed Mediterranean man of Syria, Iraq, and Iran; 
and the Semitic nomad of the Arabian peninsula. Over these 
early dwellers swept waves of local migration and foreign 
conquest. The first great invasion was that of the Semites, who 
wrested the Fertile Crescent from its former inhabitants and 


: founded the Babylonian empire; in other parts of the Near East 

. they appeared as Phoenicians, Canaanites, Hebrews, and Arabs. 
Following them came the Iranians, part of a mass migration 

* that spread into India and Greece as well as the Near East. In 


the seventh century of our era the Semites again were on the 
march, coming as an irruption from central Arabia where the 
new-born faith of Islam gave the Arab tribes an impetus to 
conquest. Last on the scene were the Turks, spreading in waves 
from their home on the steppes of central Asia until the clan 
of Osman rose to supremacy and founded the Ottoman 
Empire, the last of the great Near Eastern states. 

Interspersed among these major invasions were innumerable 
minor forays that spread across parts of the Near East. Greeks, 
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Hittites, Seljuk Turks, and Mongols held power for brief inter- 


' vals; Negro slaves infiltrated from Africa, and the Crusades 


brought European blood to mingle with the Saracen in the 
Holy Land. Each left some deposit of racial characteristic that 
went into the making of the many local types with which the 
Near East is filled. - 

Today four major groups stand out clearly. The heart of the 
Near East is possessed by the Semitic Arabs, who hold most of 
Iraq, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Trans-Jordan and the nomad 
lands of Egypt. Each of these countries has its own variant 
of the parent stock, and each speaks some version of the original 
Arabic. To their north lie Iran and Turkey, containing what is 
left of the Persian and Ottoman Empires and their founders. 
Each of these speaks its own language and continues in the 
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consciousness of its own racial and cultural heritage. On the 
south is Egypt, whose upper classes are a mixture of Turkish 
and Arab blood, but whose peasants differ little from their 
ancestors of Pharaonic times. The Coptic language, a survivor 
from pre-Islamic days, is kept alive in Church liturgies, but 
the speech of the people is a dialect of Arabic. 

Within these major groupings are many local variations and 
unabsorbed minorities. In Arab lands live Jews, Assyrians, 
Sabeans, and some traces of pre-Semitic tribes. In Iran are 
Baluchis, Kurds, and Turkomans. Turkey has Armenians, Cir- 
cassians, Kurds, Arabs, Turkomans, and small groups of Balkan 
peoples. Egypt has the Berber tribes of Nubia and a consid- 
erable colony of Italians and Greeks. No exact figures for racial 
distribution are available, but even the passing tourist cannot 
escape the impression of the mixture of races and confusion 
of tongues that still characterize the land of the Tower of Babel. 


TENT AND TOWN 


Near Eastern life is further divided by social and economic 
strata. Three main divisions occur: the nomad, the peasant, 
and the townsman. The nomad is the herdsman whose only 
home is the tent. He may be Turkoman, Lur, Kurd, or Arab, 
but whatever his race or tongue, he is characterized by a 
proud impatience with restraint and a loyalty to his immediate 
leaders that make him politically unstable. His cultural level is 
low, for he is usually illiterate and unacquainted with the arts 
and crafts of settled life. Arabia is par excellence the home of 
the nomad, but in all other parts of the Near East he is to be 
found, forming a floating group but lightly attached to 
national life. 

The peasant is little higher in the social scale than the nomad, 
but his attachment to the soil and his unending struggle to 
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wring a living from unpropitious nature have produced in him 
a shrewd and obstinate mind. He is so steeped in tradition, 
and his margin of profit is so small, that he is loath to experi- 
ment with new implements and improved methods. Only when 
some strong arm, like that of Kemal Atatiirk, founder of mod- 
ern Turkey, gets behind him can he be forced into progress. 
Yet the peasant is a hard worker, resourceful in using his 
primitive tools and capable of great development under the 
programs of education and social reform that many countries 
of the Near East are undertaking. It is the peasant who forms 
the base of Near Eastern life, for from sixty to eighty per cent 
of the population outside of Arabia belong to this class. 

The townsman is quite a different character. He is the 
product of the cities that sprang up along the trade routes— 
Alexandria, Damascus, Baghdad, Teheran. Rubbing shoulders 
with the trade and traders of the world has given him a cosmo- 
politan outlook, a respect for culture, a smattering of several 
languages, and an awareness of outside political affairs. Out of 
his ranks in the past came many of the scholars and government 
officials; today he is producing a new middle class whose 
ambitions are the mainspring of nationalism and whose youth 
fill the new schools, Heir to a long tradition of culture and 
newly awakened to the possibilities of modern political life, 
he is the creative center of the renaissance of the Near East. 


EAST IS EAST 
Despite the divisive elements of race, language, nationality, 
and social status, certain common heritages and popular atti- 
tudes are found in the Near East that bind its people together. 
Iranian, Turk, and Arab, peasant and city trader, look out on 
the world through much the same glasses. There is a certain 
unity to the human life of the Near East. 
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HERITAGE OF GRANDEUR 

The basis of this unity lies partly in the great past to which 
the present generation is heir. For this past, the man of the 
Near East does not return to the days of antiquity when 
Egypt, Assyria, and Persia were world powers. His roots are 
in a more immediate era, when for nearly seven hundred years 
(from the eighth to the fifteenth centuries A. D.) the lands of 
the eastern Mediterranean dominated the civilized world. Part 
of this leadership was political. At its height in the eighth 
century, the Moslem empire exceeded that of imperial Rome; 
it ruled from the Pyrenees in Spain to the Oxus in central Asia, 
giving new substance to Alexander the Great’s dream of East 
and West united into a single state. As this vast empire fell 
apart, it was succeeded by lesser states that continued to give 
some political unity to large portions of the Near East. The 
Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, the Fatimid rule in Egypt, and 
the recurrent periods of Iranian power continued the legacy 
of political influence. Finally the rise of the Ottoman Turks 
in the fourteenth century, and the continuation of their empire 
until the eve of the first World War gave renewed impetus to ~ 
the political importance of the Near East. Thus there is in the 
mind of Near Easterners a memory of past political significance, 
when their states and peoples held weight in the counsels of 
the West, and were not considered merely as areas for possible 
control or imperial colonization. 

No less is the heritage of the past one of cultural leadership. 
The conquests of Islam drew into fertile cooperation many 
types of ancient culture—Persian, Byzantine, Egyptian, Syrian 
—out of which came the many-faceted brilliance of medieval 
Moslem civilization. Universities were founded in Cairo, 
Baghdad, and Spain long before they were in the Christian 
West; the great classics of Greek philosophy and science were 
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early translated into Arabic, and the artisans of Damascus and 
Teheran produced glass, inlaid copper, and engraved silver of 
surpassing beauty. When the Crusading knights were settling 
their differences by personal combat in the arena, the more 
civilized Near East was using law courts and fixed legal codes. 
Medicine, chemistry, astronomy, and physics reached high 
development and contributed their impetus to the new science 
slowly coming to birth in Europe. Although after the twelfth 
century the Near East gradually lost this cultural leadership, 
the memory of its glory still remains, giving the man of the 
Near East a sense of inherent cultural worth and dignity that 
reacts strongly against easily-assumed Western superiority. 
One of the most enduring bonds of the past is language. 
Arabic, the tongue of the conquering Moslem tribes of Arabia, 
has become the common language of the Near East for all 
except Iranians, Turks, and a few minorities like the Kurds and 
Assyrians. Two types of Arabic are in use. One is the spoken 
language which varies from country to country; an Iraqi and 
an Egyptian sound about as much alike as a London cockney 
and a Rocky Mountain cowboy—each catches the drift of the 
other’s remarks but wonders where he got that accent. Above 
the divergent dialects stands classical Arabic, the language of 
writing and lecturing, everywhere alike. In this language there 
exists an impressive body of literature comparable to our own 
medieval heritage. Works on philosophy, theology, law, medi- 
cine, mathematics, astronomy, physics, geography, travel, 
poetry, and popular tales forma storehouse of classical thought 
into which the reader of literary Arabic may enter. Nor is 
the influence of this literary language limited to its productions 
in the past; it is the Latin of the modern Moslem world, 
through whose medium scholars in China, Cairo, and Capetown 
can share ideas and have access to common thoughts. 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 1,000,000 PERSONS 


Binding the heritage of government, culture, literature, and 
language together is the pervasive influence of religion. 
Ninety-two per cent of the people of the Near East are Mos- 
lems. Although this dominant faith is divided into a number of 
sects, it produces a typical mind in its adherents. Under Islam, 
religion is a much more pervasive influence than it is in the 
West, for it not only creates personal beliefs about God, but 
gives form and substance to communal life. The legal code of 
the state, the basis for marriage and divorce, the rights of 
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property and inheritance, the detailed rules for personal con- 
duct—all are in large measure a creation of the religious system. 
Islam is not so much a state religion as a religion’ which is a 
state, embracing every part of life. The common social prac- 
tices it has produced stretch across national and social borders 
to make Moslems everywhere feel that they are part of the 
same world outlook and organism. 

These common roots in the past give the peoples of the Near 
East a common viewpoint on the modern world. They come 
to our era conscious (either vaguely or distinctly) of cen- 
turies of past leadership; yet they now discover that this 
leadership has vanished and the culture on which it rested is 
no longer significant in the eyes of the dominant West. To 
maintain their dignity, they must not only show that equally 
with the European they can master the new ways, but also 
affirm dogmatically the value of their own traditional culture, 
often reading into it thoughts and discoveries that never 
existed in historical reality. A modern Egyptian leader in 
addressing a group of girls about to sail to Europe for their 
education, summed up the influence of the past in these words: 


The parting prayers of your parents will cry out in your 
ears that you belong to a people who have a great past, 
and that this past lays on you the charge that while you 
may change it, you may not despise it. 


PATTERNS OF TODAY 
The casual tourist may easily miss the heritage of the past as 
a unifying influence in the Near East. Antique buildings will 
remind him of a vanished medieval splendor, but he will 
scarcely think to look within the minds of bazaar merchants 
and dragomans for its living expression. Much more evident to 
him is the fact that his moving pictures of village life must be 
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censored by the government before being taken out of the 
country, lest they give a false impression of the land and its 
people. Wherever he travels he meets restrictions of this kind, 
evidences of certain common patterns of today in the life of 
the modern Near East. 


NATIONALISM 
Foremost among these patterns is that of mationalism. The 
Westerner first notices it as vociferous resentment and tur- 
bulent agitation against the political control of foreign powers. 
Yet if he observes carefully, he soon discovers that it goes on 
to include the restriction of foreign commercial enterprise 
(as the cancellation of the original oil concessions by Iran), 
the founding of modern, state controlled education (as in 
Egypt), programs of forced social change (as the abolition of 
the veil by decree in Turkey), and a general reluctance to 
accept criticism from the foreigner (as in all parts of the 
world). Outside the Arabian Peninsula, all countries of the 
Near East have exhibited some of these tendencies during the 
past century, but more especially, since the last war. Turkey 
has gone the farthest in recreating her national life, Egypt and 
Iran come next, while Syria and Palestine for various reasons 
lag behind. 

In reality, nationalism is more than the revival of patriotic 
feeling; it is the discovery of a new concept of corporate life. 
Original Islam knew nothing of nationality as such; indeed it 
deliberately set itself to abolish racial and national divisions by 
substituting for them a fraternity of faith led by a theocratic 
ruler. The great political systems of the Near East were expres- 
sions of this religious state, and owed their power to the 
dominance of an individual leader (like Ibn Saud of today) 
rather than to any upthrust of popular, patriotic feeling. Under 
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nationalism, the state is replacing religion as the ultimate social 
organism. Turkey has rejected Islam as a basis for the state, 
while Iran has seriously curtailed its scope. Even in Iraq and 
Egypt, where a Moslem revival is part of the national plan, the 
actual principle upon which the new social programs are based 
is the welfare of the nation rather than the demands of tradi- 
tional religion. 

The rise of nationalism has killed all hope of reviving the 
pan-Islamic political schemes of the past century. Since the 
capture of Mecca by Ibn Saud on October 13, 1924 there has 
not even been a caliph to claim the world-wide allegiance of 
Moslem peoples. Yet in dissolving the last traces of medieval 
political unity, nationalism has not completely destroyed the 
kindred feelings among the peoples of the Near East; they all 
unite in demanding political independence and cultural respect 
from the West. 


“WE” ARE DISCOVERED 

Accompanying nationalism is a second pattern found in 
many parts of the Near East today—that of the discovery of 
the common man. For centuries the toilers of the fields and the 
artisans of the towns were only the milch cows of the govern- 
ment, producing the wealth by which it lived. Now they are 
discovering that the nation is not simply “they,” the men at 
the top—pashas, sultans, scholars, High Commissioners; but 
“we,” the great mass of country and village folk. Especially 
is this true of the newly-formed middle class whose political 
ambitions have been the mainspring of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. Out of their ranks came most of the leaders of 
nationalism. From this same class come the increasing numbers 
of students who are flocking to government schools, seeing in 
education their surest hope for political and economic security. 
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This discovery is far from complete. Only Turkey, Egypt, 
Iraq, and Syria have any. form of popularly elected govern- 
ments, and in most of these countries the peasant is just 
beginning to take an interest in political life. Yet even this 
beginning is a portentous sign in an area where from antiquity 
the common man was never more than a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water. 


TODAY MEETS YESTERDAY 


The third common pattern in the modern outlook of the 
Near East is the most basic; it is a change in atmosphere. Here- 
tofore each rising generation has looked to the past for its 
guidance, satisfied with its achievements and seeking only to 
follow in its ways. Now youth feels the pressure of the present 
and the future, and is eager to fit itself for participation in the 
modern world. 

One evidence of this is interest in education. Every new 
state in the Near East has made one of its chief tasks the found- 
ing of a modern school system. Egypt, for example, spends 
11 per cent of its national budget on education—as compared 
with 7 per cent in Great Britain and 8} per cent in France. 
Turkey has 8,169 public schools with a total enrollment of 
943,000 pupils; Iran has 4,939 schools with 273,000 pupils; Iraq 
has 737 schools with 102,000 pupils. These schools give training 
in the modern, scientific studies of the West, producing pupils 
whose mental world is far removed from the traditional con- 
cepts of the past Near East. 

Another evidence of changing atmosphere is the interest in 
programs of social betterment. The very fact that ordered 
social change is considered possible is highly significant in a 
land where poverty and disease have always been accepted as 
the will of Allah, Egypt and Iraq have Ministries of Social 
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Welfare, charged with the direction of social experiment and 
legislation; Iraq, Turkey and Iran have Ministries of Public 
Health to enforce sanitary regulations. Even Arabia is not 
behind in this respect, for in 1926 Ibn Saud created a sanitary 
service for Mecca and the Hejaz, and added further measures 
in 1931. 

“Men resemble their day more than their fathers,” say the 
Arabs. We must not make the mistake of counting these mod- 
ern influences as negligible in the total human dimension of 
the Near East. Although a head-by-head count would certainly 
reveal that a majority of people are still living in the shadow 
of their medieval heritage, the influences of modernity are 
operating at the critical, creative centers of national and intel- 
lectual life. Nationalism, the discovery of the common man, 
the atmosphere of progress—to these the future belongs as the 
people of the Near East move into the next period of their 
history. 
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lll. Making the Modern Near East 


DEATH OF A SICK MAN 


On December 15, 1914, an expectant crowd gathered at the 
railway station in Damascus. Headed by Jemal Pasha the com- 
mander of the Turkish forces, and the Arab governor of the 
city, it included delegations from all parts of Syria, groups of 
notables and religious leaders, and ranks of common people. 
Slowly the train from Medina pulled into the station; from it 
alighted an aged descendent of Mohammed, Sayyed Alawi ba 
Fagih, bearing the original banner of the prophet, usually kept 
at his tomb in the Holy City. As the folds of the historic 
standard fluttered in the desert breeze, the honor guard pre- 
sented arms, Jemal Pasha knelt and kissed its hem, and the multi- 
tude broke out in the fighting cry of Islam, “Allabu akbar— 
God is great!” The making of the modern Near East had begun. 

For the arrival of the Prophet’s banner was the outward sign 
to the world* that the caliph of Islam, the Turkish sultan 
Mohammed V, had proclaimed a Jehad, or Holy Crusade, thus 
drawing the Near East into the cataclysm of the first World 
War. Under pressure from Germany he sought to mobilize 
the Moslem peoples on the side of the Central Powers, appeal- 
ing to their religious enthusiasm for support in a_ political 
quarrel that was not of their making. But the plan misfired. 
There was no general uprising, for Sherif Hussein of Mecca and 


*The actual proclamation of the Sultan was made on November 11, 1914. 
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the Arab leaders who followed him refused to move at Turkey’s 
call. Yet their lands were plunged into war, and a train of events 
set up which eventually deprived the sultan of his throne, gave 
the death blow to the “Sick Man of Europe,” and created the 
states of the modern Near East. 

Long before the outbreak of the World War, however, the 
Turkish Empire had been disintegrating. At its apex in the 
sixteenth century under Suleiman II it had penetrated three 
continents, embraced more than 1,700,000 square miles of 
territory, and ruled over a polyglot population of 40,000,000 
subjects. Yet scarcely had this supremacy been achieved when 
its foundations began to crumble, first through rebellion and 
misgovernment from within, and later the ambitions of 
European powers from without. In 1829 Greece won her war 
of freedom. Serbia became practically independent in 1829 and 
was followed by the other Balkan States, who administered 
their final coup de grace to the Turk in the First Balkan War 
(1911-12). At the same time Turkey’s possessions in Africa 
were slipping away; Mohammed Aly won practical indepen- 
dence for Egypt in 1841, France seized Algeria in 1830 and 
Tunisia in 1881, and Italy received most of Libya as the spoils 
of the Turkish-Italian war of 1911. Such a weakening of Otto- 
man power would undoubtedly have brought about the 
collapse of Turkey had not the great Powers intervened from 
time to time, each fearing to see the corpse of the Sick Man 
fall into the other’s hands. 

The defeat of the Central Powers in 1918 was the final blow. 
In the Treaty of Sévres (August 10, 1920) the sultan was 
forced to renounce his sovereignty over Mesopotamia, Trans- 
Jordan, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, and formally recognize 
the previous loss of Egypt, Cyprus, and North Africa. 
Armenia was to become an independent state and Kurdistan 
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an autonomous territory; Greece and Italy were awarded 
certain islands in the Aegean and coastal regions of Turkey 
proper; and the military and economic administration of 
Turkey itself was placed under an Allied regulation that really 
robbed the nation of all vital independence. Thus the victors 
proposed to divide the greatest territorial spoils in modern 
history. 

Yet the division was not even momentarily satisfactory and 
was never fully carried out. T. E. Lawrence, popular hero of 
the Arab “Revolt in the Desert,” voiced the verdict of later 
history when he wrote caustically of the treaty: 


The document is not the constitution of a new Asia, but 

a confession, almost an advertisement, of the greeds of the 

conquerors. No single clause of it will stand the test of 

three years practice. 
Others thought the same way, for although the Sultan had 
signed the treaty, the Turkish National Assembly refused to 
ratify it, taking advantage of inter-Allied rivalries to stave off 
its execution. After the fierce, but successful, war with Greece, 
in which the new Turkey of Mustapha Kemal was born, a 
second settlement of the Near East was made at Lausanne, 
when a treaty was finally signed on July 24, 1923 by which Tur- 
key was freed from most of the proposed restrictions on her 
economic, military, and judicial life, and received back parts of 
her European possessions together with all of Asia Minor. This 
treaty represents the actual working agreement with which the 
Near East began its post-war life. 


THE REBIRTH OF TURKEY 
The landing of the Greeks at Smyrna on May 15, 1919, kindled 
the torch of nationalism which has lighted Turkey to her new 
day. In the face of this threat to their soil, made more ominous 
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by the British occupation of Constantinople a year later, the 
Anatolian peasants rallied behind Mustapha Kemal Pasha with 
a vigor that amazed the world and boded ill for the Allies’ 
dream of a helpless Turkey. While the forces of the National- 
ists were driving the Greeks out of Asia, the last of the sultans, 
Mohammed VI, was signing the Treaty of Sevres, preferring 
the partition of Turkey by the Allies and his own security, to 
the dubious prospects of a democratic state. Thus there were 
two governments in Turkey; the Sultan’s at Constantinople 
under definite British control, and the Assembly’s at Ankara 
engaged in a life and death struggle with the Greeks. 

The successful expulsion of the Greeks from Turkey in 
September 1922, enabled the Nationalist party to face the 
Allies with a new measure of confidence. Failing to obtain the 
support of her former allies, or even of her own Dominions, 
and fearing lest the victorious Turkish forces turn toward the 
Dardanelles, Great Britain issued the call for a new peace 
conference, to meet at Lausanne. Representatives of both the 
Constantinople and Ankara governments were invited, but the 
temper of the new Turkey was announced in no uncertain 
terms when on November 1, 1922, almost on the eve of the 
conference, the National Assembly deposed the Sultan and 
abolished the sultanate, thus. affirming its independence from 
both the influence of the old Ottoman government and the 
designs of foreign powers. Henceforth Anatolia and its people 
would rule Turkey! 

The rebirth of Turkey under the National Assembly and its 
first leader, Mustapha Kemal (later known as “Atatiirk” or 
“Father of the Turks”) is one of the most amazing stories of 
our times. Not only has the nation won a national sovereignty 
that makes it truly a modern state, but the whole of its eco- 
nomic and cultural life has been permeated by new and 
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progressive programs that are giving the West a revised esti- 
mate of that once scornful term, “Turk.” The basic change is 
political. For the despotic sultanate and inadequate parliament 
of Ottoman days, the Constitution of 1924 substituted the 
framework of a radically republican state. 

All power is vested in the National Assembly, which is 
elected every four years by popular vote and chooses the if 
President from among its own members. Under this system, 

Mustapha Kemal emerged as virtual dictator, not by defying 

the constitutional limits to his power, but by creating a one 
party system (Republican People’s Party) that gave the 
National Assembly unity with its leader. In 1930 an attempt 
was made with the consent of Mustapha Kemal to introduce 
a second party (Free Republican), but this experiment was 

not successful. Yet to infer that the democratic ideal of the 

Constitution is only the fagade for permanent dictatorship is ) 
unjustified. The problem of bringing to political responsibility | 
an illiterate generation nurtured in the heritage of Ottoman 
despotism could only be accomplished by determined and | 
dictatorial leadership for several decades. The fact that Turkish | ; 
progress did not collapse with the death of Mustapha Kemal | 
in 1938 but has continued through the trying years of war 
under Ismet Inénii is evidence that it is rooted in something 
more than the will of one man. 


MODERN TURKEY COMES OF AGE 


Turkey’s first concern was to regain full national sovereignty if 
among the European Powers. In the Treaty of Sévres the , 
high-water mark of foreign interference in Turkey’s internal 

affairs was reached, but the provisions of the treaty were | 
never fully applied, and many of them were removed by the 
subsequent Lausanne Conference, Turkey’s program now 
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became one of friendship with Soviet Russia, whose support 
she used in making headway against the pressure of the great 
Powers. The dispute with Great Britain over the demarkation 
of the Iraqi-Turkish frontier was settled in 1926, treaties of 
friendship with Italy, France, and Greece followed, and 
admission into the League of Nations came in 1932. In 1936, 
taking advantage of the growing tensions in Europe, Turkey 
pressed for, and obtained, a revision of the Straits settlement 
of 1923, by which the Dardanelles had been demilitarized and 
largely taken from Turkish control. The return of this strate- 
gic area to Turkish administration and military protection 
marked the restoration of full national sovereignty. Turkey 
had at last become master in her own house. 

While the nation was struggling to regain its place in the 
world, it was also reshaping its own internal life. The problem 
was twofold: economic and cultural. 

Old Turkey, like most Oriental countries, had exported raw 
materials and imported manufactured goods. She now under- 
took to supply her own consumer needs by a program of 
careful economic planning. Part of the program was agricul- 
tural, aimed at diversifying crops and utilizing unproductive, 
or half-productive soil. Between 1925 and 1939 the wheat acre- 
age increased 57 per cent, the total yield 125 per cent; maize 
acreage 120 per cent, the total yield 180 per cent; rye acreage 
120 per cent, the total yield 180 per cent. At the same time 
industrial enterprises were started, textile and sugar mills taking 
the lead since their products were the chief articles of import 
in spite of the fact that their raw materials were readily avail- 
able in Turkey. The road system was improved, railways 
extended, and in 1939 the first blast furnace opened its doors. 
To finance such undertakings a series of national banks was 
founded, to relieve Turkish enterprise of its complete depend- 
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ence upon foreign-controlled capital. Following Russia’s 
example, an agricultural Four Year Plan and an industrial Five 
Year Plan were introduced, although like most such schemes 
their full program was not realized. 

The cultural task was that of translating the common people 
from the religion-dominated world of the historic Orient to 
the modern era of Western science. This has involved drastic 
social legislation; the abolition of the fez and the veil, the 
forbidding of polygamy, the disestablishment of Islam as the 
religion of the State, and the substitution of the Western 
Sunday for the Moslem Friday day of rest. Perhaps the most 
far-reaching change came in the abandonment of the Arabic 
for the Latin alphabet and the program of adult literacy that 
followed, for no less than 2,000,000 adults learned to read 
through this change. Traditional titles of rank and nobility 
such as Pasha, Effendi, and Hajji were forbidden, and all Turks 
became plain Bey (man) and Beyin (woman), A system of state 


schools was created, which in 1939 enrolled nearly a million 


pupils out of some seven million under twenty years of age. 
The theme of Turkey’s amazing rebirth was given by its 
leader, Mustapha Kemal, when he said to a Western friend: * 


It is a tremendous undertaking to awake a sleeping people, 
but we are determined to awaken ourselves and remain 
awake. Modern science is international. We shall use it to 
the full, but we shall take good care to remain Turkish. 


EGYPT COMES TO INDEPENDENCE 
On the eve of the first World War, Egypt’s political situation 
was peculiar. Nominally she was still a part of the Ottoman 
Empire, ruled by a khedive who recognized the suzerainty of 
the Turkish sultan. Yet since 1882 British troops had occupied 
*The New Orient, Vol. I. Open Court Publishing Co., 1933, p. 202. 
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the country, and British advisers controlled its finances and 
exerted pressure on its politics. 

The semi-independent status was the creation of the founder 
of modern Egypt, Mohammed Aly. This common Albanian 
soldier rose to prominence when he became pasha of 
Egypt (1805), ejected the last English troops left from the 
Napoleonic campaign (1807), and destroyed completely the 
remnants of Mameluke power that had bullied Egypt for five 
centuries (1811). After going to Turkey’s aid in her campaigns 
against the Arabs and the Greeks, he turned on his master and 
decisively defeated the Sultan’s forces in a campaign in Syria. 
The security of Turkey itself was in danger from his ambitions 
and power, when the great Powers stepped in to insist that 
he withdraw to Egypt, where he became hereditary ruler 
(1841), nominally subservient to the sultan of Turkey, but 
actually independent monarch of the country. 

British occupation was the result of a long series of finan- 
cial entanglements by which Egypt fell into the hands of 
European creditors who instituted (1877) foreign control of 
the budget. This, and the continued domination of the govern- 
ment by Turkish influence, led Ahmad Arabi Pasha, a 
native Egyptian army colonel, to raise the standard of revolt 
against the Khedive in 1882. There were riots in Alexandria 
in which both native Christians and foreigners lost their lives, 
and as a measure of public safety, English troops were landed 
and the forces of Arabi Pasha defeated. Although the original 
intention was to withdraw as soon as order had been restored, 
the chaos of finance and government was such that the English 
Occupation was gradually extended, and finally became recog- 
nized by the other European countries who had interests in 
Egypt. Under English advisers (especially Lord Cromer and 
Lord Kitchener) the finances of the country were put on a 
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sound basis, public order was maintained, and the beginnings 
of social reform instituted. 

Turkey’s entrance in the World War on the side of Germany 
made Egypt of paramount importance to the Allies as the 
protector of the Suez Canal and the naval base of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Because of his pro-Turkish sympathies, the 
ruling khedive (Abbas Hilmi) was deposed by the British, who 
in December 1914 proclaimed Egypt a British Protectorate 
governed by a sultan, to which position a relative of Abbas’ 
was elevated. At the close of the war there was strong Egyptian 
agitation for independence, led by Saad Zaghlul. A delegation 
sought to represent Egypt at the Peace Conference, but this 
was denied to them, and their leaders, including Saad Zaghlul, 
were exiled. Nationalist agitation continued, however, and in 
1922 Great Britain formally gave Egypt its independence, 
raising its sultan, Fuad, to the position of king. 

In granting independence, Great Britain “absolutely 
reserved” her rights in the Sudan and the defense of the Suez 
Canal, the latter necessitating the presence of British garrisons 
in Cairo and other cities. These reservations were the target of 
renewed nationalist agitation, still led by Saad Zaghlul and 
supported chiefly by the popular political party of the Wafd 
or “Delegation.” Opposing the program of the Wafd were 
not only British imperial interests, but the King of Egypt, who 
did not want to see a strong parliamentary regime emerge. 
Zaghlul’s death in 1927 robbed the nationalists of their most 
able leader, and for a period the power of the Palace was 
dominant, supporting an almost dictatorial Prime Minister. 
However, the break-up of European unity with the “Ethiopian 
incident” of 1935 made both England and the nationalists 
realize that in the event of war they would need each other’s 
support. Orr August 26, 1936, an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
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Alliance was signed which really marked the beginning of 
Egypt’s full independence. The present leader of the Wafd 
party is Nahas Pasha, who negotiated the Treaty, while the 
king is Farouk I, son of the first king Fuad I, and tenth ruler 
of the dynasty of Mohammed Aly. 

The form of government in Egypt was set by the original 
constitution of 1923, later suspended by the King and tem- 
porarily replaced by a new constitution in 1930. Under it the 
nation is governed by a hereditary king, his ministers, and an 
elected parliament of two houses. 

Egypt’s chief problem is that of simple bread and butter. Its 
population is the densest in the world (1,045 per habitable 
square mile) and is increasing at a rate that promises to double 
the present figure within a century. Ninety per cent of the 
people are dependent upon agriculture, yet until recently 
cotton was increasingly cultivated (4 of the total crop acreage) 
instead of cereals, some of which must be imported to supply 
local needs. The collapse of the cotton market in the depression 
of the 1930’s lessened the export value of Egypt’s chief crop 
by over 50 per cent, and made the nation realize that it must 
broaden the base of its economic life. 

In attempting economic reconstruction, Egypt has faced 
three difficulties. The first: is foreign control. In 1884 the 
customs system was reorganized in the interests of Egypt's 
European creditors. Under this arrangement no protection 
could be given to local industries, nor could any distinction 
be made between manufactured goods, raw materials, and 
luxuries. Egypt pressed for a revision of the tariffs in 1922, but 
this was not granted by the interested Powers. Not until 1930, 
when the last of the most-favored-nation treaties expired, was 
Egypt able to resume control of her own customs and begin a 
planned import system that would nurture local enterprise. 
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The second difficulty is lack of Egyptian capital and enter- 
prise. A National Bank was founded in 1898, but it was foreign 
in both capital and staff and did not primarily serve Egyptian 
interests. In 1920 a group of Egyptians founded the Misr 
Bank, an institution designed to train young men for commer- 
cial life, as well as provide banking facilities for Egyptian 
industry. Gradually this organization has become the sponsor 
for many new enterprises. It has founded companies for silk 
spinning and weaving; the ginning, spinning and weaving of 
cotton; river and sea transportation and shipping; the operation 
of air lines both within and beyond Egypt. At the same time 
the Government has encouraged local industries through the 
granting of preferential contracts, the opening of the Ministry 
of Trade and Industry, and legal insistence that foreign com- 
panies operating in Egypt must employ Egyptian staffs when- 
ever possible. Numerous schools of industry, handicraft and 
commerce have also been established to provide qualified staffs 
in every sphere of commercial and industrial life. 

The third difficulty has been that of the age-old position of 
the fellah, or peasant. Comprising 12,000,000 of the country’s 
16,000,000, he is the base of all national life and progress; yet 
the peasant is ill, ignorant, and suspicious of change. Nor does 
all Egypt want him changed; many large landowners are 
fearful lest an improved peasantry challenge their own posi- 
tion, and so tend to shrug off the disquieting facts of his life. 
Increasingly, however, intelligent Egyptian leadership is be- 
coming interested in social improvement. The spread of pop- 
ular education and health services, the founding of farmers’ 
cooperatives, and planned experiments in village life are helping 
to improve the peasant’s lot. In 1939 the government added a 
Minister of Social Affairs to the Cabinet, charged with the 
responsibility for inaugurating programs of social betterment. 
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At about the same time a number of young Egyptians formed 
the School of Social Studies, in which they could receive 
training for volunteer social work. Such movements indicate 
that the independence Egypt seeks is not merely from foreign 
political control; she equally desires to become free from 
poverty, ignorance, and disease. 


SYRIA AND THE “DROIT HISTORIQUE” 

Unlike Turkey and Egypt, Syria had no independent political 
life before the first World War. For her the struggle was one 
of liberation from Ottoman rule, long resented by the Arabs. 
As early as 1875 there were revolutionary secret societies 
preaching Arab independence, and by the time Turkey joined 
the Central Powers in 1914, Arab Nationalism was a full- -fledged 
movement. Its cause was strengthened by similar aspirations in 
the Hejaz, where Sherif Hussein, the guardian of Mecca, had 
long fretted under Turkish rule. The outbreak of war con- 
fronted these nationalists with a dilemma of strategy: Should 
they uphold the hands of their Moslem brothers, the Turks, 
winning post-war independence in gratitude for help given? 
Or must Turkey be left to her own decay in the hope that a 
free Arab state might emerge from her defeat? At the moment 
of indecision, exiled Arab leaders in Cairo were approached by 
the British authorities (not Lawrence, but Donald Storrs, Regi- 
nald Wingate, and others), seeking to persuade them that the 
future of Arab independence lay in revolt against the Turks 
and an alliance with England. 

In an exchange of notes between the High Commissioner of 
Egypt (Sir Henry McMahon) and the Sherif of Mecca (Hus- 
sein), the matter was concluded. England asked that the Arabs 
rise against the Turks and thus break the power of Germany 
in the East. On her part, she promised to “recognize and 
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uphold the independence of all Arabs” in what is now the 
Hejaz, Trans-Jordan, Syria, and Iraq, excepting only two non- 
Arab districts in the extreme north (Mersin and Alexandretta) 
and that part of Syria which lies “west of Damascus, Homs, 
Hama and Aleppo.” Whether Palestine was: part of the 
excluded district has been a debated point, although those 
who read the Arabic text of the agreement readily understand 
how the Arabs have claimed that it was not. On the strength 
of these promises, the Arab “Revolt in the Desert” took place 
(1916), contributing immeasurably to the final Allied victory 
in the East. 

But when it came to the Peace Conference, there was a dif- 
ferent story to tell. In addition to the conversations with the 
Arabs, Great Britain had entered into some nineteen other 
commitments, many of them secret, involving the post-war 
status of the Near East. Chief among them was the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement, in which the promises made the Arabs were 
ostensibly squared with France’s demands for the recognition 
of her “droit historique” (historic right) in Syria. By this 
agreement, the Arabs’ best lands were to be cut into mandates 
and spheres of influence, France receiving as her share a large 
slice of Anatolian Turkey as well as all Syria north of Palestine 
—including even the Mosul district in Mesopotamia. 

France’s “droit historique” illustrates the curious ways in 
which international pay claims are staked. There had. been 
French Crusaders in Syria in the twelfth century; French mis- 
sions, schools and charities since the time of Richelieu; and 
France’s long-standing claim (from 1535) to be the natural 
protector of all Christian minorities in the Levant. The Druze 
uprising in 1860 and the massacre of Christians that followed 
had given fresh substance to this claim, for French troops were 
landed in the Lebanon to protect the minorities and restore 
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order. France thus felt that she had a natural claim upon Syria, 
and looked with suspicion upon any agreement that would 
advance English influence in the Arab world. 

The Peace Conference thus had to deal with a clash of con- 
flicting interests; the Arabs wanted the unity and independ- 
ence they felt they had been promised; the French wanted to 
safeguard their influence in Syria and checkmate the rise of a 
preponderant British influence that might undermine it; the 
British wanted to keep the support of France in the post-war 
world, yet fulfill (at least in part) their promises to Sherif 
Hussein, at the same time creating a pro-English Arab East. 
Only the United States stood outside the mesh of political 
entanglements, and its representatives were pulled home from 
Versailles at the crucial moment, leaving England to come to 
terms with France without America’s support. 

Emir Feisal, son of Sherif Hussein, expressed Arab hopes 
when he said at the Peace Conference: 

I am confident that the Powers will attach more impor- 


tance to the bodies and soul of Arabic speaking peoples 
than to their own national interests. 


DIVIDE AND RULE 


Only a desert sheikh unacquainted with the realities of 
Western diplomacy would have been under such a naive delu- 
sion. “Their own national interests” carried the day, and little 
was left of the promises under whose spell the Arabs had 
thrown in their lot with the Allies. What emerged from the 
protracted skirmishing of the Powers (the final settlement 
came at the San Remo Conference, April 25, 1920) was the 
division of Greater Syria into three mandated areas: Palestine 
(England), Iraq (England), Syria and Lebanon (France). 
France’s plan in Syria was “divide and rule.” To the historic 
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separation of Syria and the Lebanon (Lebanon had been made 
an autonomous district after the Druze rebellion of 1860) 
were added three other divisions, thus splitting a population 
of some 3,200,000 people into five political units—the State of 
Syria, the State of Greater Lebanon, the State of Jebel Druze, 
the Government of Latakia, and the Sanjak of Alexandretta 
(part of Syria, but under separate administration). This was 
done under the plea that it but recognized existing religious and 
racial divisions; actually it struck at the unity of the Arab 
National movement by fostering local loyalties. 

The years that followed were not unnaturally marked by 
continued friction between the people of Syria and the French 
administration, there being no less than eighteen uprisings 
between 1919 (when French troops first took possession) and 
1941. At first French control was essentially a military occupa- 
tion, but after the great Druze rebellion of 1925-27, the policy 
began to change. Lebanon was declared a Republic in 1926, 
and Syria in 1930. In 1936 treaties of alliance were signed 
which promised independence within three years with the 
abolition of the mandate and support to Syria and Lebanon 
in applying for membership in the League of Nations. Under 
these treaties France still retained considerable power, being 
permitted to keep designated garrisons in Jebel Druze and 
Latakia, and unlimited troops in Lebanon. The outbreak of 
the second World War frustrated Syrian hopes under this 
treaty, but when the Free French and the British occupied 
the country in 1941, they proclaimed the complete and 
immediate independence of both Syria and the Lebanon. The 
Sanjak of Alexandretta, essentially Turkish in speech and 
sympathy, was returned to Turkey by France in 1939. 

The record of economic progress in Syria is less impressive 
than that in Turkey or Egypt. France’s first need was for 
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military facilities, so her engineers produced a system of excel- 
lent roads and continued the development of the railway. By 
tying the Syrian lira to the franc, trade with France was given 
a preferential position, yet as late as 1938 the value of English 
imports exceeded French by nearly 25 per cent. French cul- 
tural influences were furthered by French schools and the 
official use of the French language; yet no extensive system of 
public education has been founded, there being in 1939 twice 
as many private as public schools. A few small-scale industries 
have been started, but most of these are the result of the initia- 
tive and capital of Syrian-American immigrants who have 
returned to their home land. 


PALESTINE AND ITS PROMISES 
“Palestine is called the ‘promised’ land,” said a Western 
observer, “because it has been promised to everyone”— 
obviously a facetious statement but suggestive of the impasse 
which has characterized the country ever since the World War 
gave it existence. 

Basically, Palestine is the scene of a head-on clash between 
two nationalisms, born at about the same time and focussed 
on the same area. Arab nationalism came into being during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, accompanied by a 
renaissance of literature and thought that marked it as some- 
thing more than the political tool of dissatisfied leaders. During 
the same period Jewish nationalism was being born in the 
program of political Zionism, having as its immediate object 
the relief of oppressed Jews and the creation of a state where 
they might live in peace and freedom. For both movements, 
Palestine had a peculiar attraction. For the Hebrew it was the 
home of his religion, the only land in which he had ever enjoyed 
a national existence. For the Arab it was the third sacred site 
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of his faith (Abraham, Moses, David, and Jesus are all Moslem 
prophets), and a land in which he had dwelt for over thirteen 
hundred years, to say nothing of his claim to go back to the 
ancient days of the “black tents of Kedar.” 

Both these nationalisms received their accolade from the 
Allies during the first World War. The McMahon-Hussein 
Agreements promised British support for Arab independence 
in an area understood by the Arab leaders to include Palestine. 
Although England has always denied that understanding, the 
fact is that nowhere in the correspondence was Palestine 
excluded by name; only by inference can the exclusion be 
maintained—and this seems to the Arabs distinctly artificial 
and forced. On the other hand, the Balfour Declaration of 
November 2, 1917 announced to the world that “His Majesty’s 
Government views with favor the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people,” providing that 
“nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine.” Both Arab and Jew thus entertained a justifiable claim 
to the country based on solemn promises, and, in the Arab 
case, on national military participation in the war as an ally. 

But the position of Palestine was not only the result of 
tensions between Zionism and Arab nationalism. England had 
her interests to serve as well. The creation of a large French 
mandate in Syria and the growing nationalist sentiment in 
Egypt imperilled British influence near the most vital link in 
the life-line to India—the Suez Canal. Whatever form the 
future of Palestine was to take, England wanted to have it 
under some measure of British control, a fact recognized very 
early by Lord Kitchener. Perhaps the Zionist program pro- 
vided the answer; at least in the first meeting between Sir Mark 
Sykes and the Zionist leaders (February 7, 1917) assurances 
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were given that Zionism would work for the establishment of 
a British protectorate in Palestine. 


A BRITISH MANDATE 


The mandate that was assigned to Great Britain in 1922 has 
not proved the easy solution to any of these hopes. From the 
very first, many observers felt that Arab and Zionist political 
aims were not only incompatible, but highly explosive. The 
King-Crane Commission, appointed by Woodrow Wilson 
to investigate conditions in the Near East, reported that no 
British officer consulted by the Commissioners believed that 
the Zionist program could be carried out except by force 
of arms. Unfortunately this belief has been at least partially 
substantiated by subsequent history. Constant friction between 
the two interests has often occasioned armed revolt among 
the Arabs and guerrilla warfare whose only check is the 
presence of British troops. 

At the close of the World War there were about 55,000 
Jews in Palestine, forming eight per cent of the population. 
~Some of these descended from ancient Hebrews; others were 
colonists planted in the early decades of the original Zionist 
movement. With the inauguration of the British mandate 
committed to furthering a national home for the Jewish people, 
planned immigration became part of the Government program. 
Between 1922 and 1941, the Jewish population of Palestine 
increased by approximately 380,000, four-fifths of this being 
due to immigration. This made the Jews 31 per cent of the 
total population. During the same period, the Arab (Moslem) 
population increased by some 356,000, due chiefly to a high 
birth rate. It seemed as though the Arabs were pitting their 
fecundity against the rising tide of immigration to hold their 
place in the land. 
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NATURAL INCREASE 
EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 50,000 PERSONS 


Actually, the Zionist influx resulted in a remarkable stimula- 
tion of life and business. Citrus culture, already practiced for 
generations by the Arabs, was developed into a principal indus- 
try (in 1939 7,595,645 boxes of fruit were exported). The 
chemicals of the Dead Sea were exploited, and the manufacture 
of soap, chemicals, medicines, perfumes, cement, and numerous 
other products, was undertaken. In every field the determina- 
tion and ingenuity of the Jewish colonist was shown. 

Yet Arab resentment continued, even increased. It was not 
basically anti-Semitism, for on the whole the historic record 
of the Moslem Near East in its treatment of Jewish minorities 
is better than the record of Christian Central Europe. The 
root of the trouble was in the announced political objective 
of Zionism to create in Palestine, not a national home, but a 
national state—which could only be a Jewish state, which 
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therefore could not be an Arab state. What the Arab objected 
to was the intrusion (to him) of a foreign people, apparently 
bent on gaining political control of his country with the help 
of money and protection supplied by the West. He therefore 
fought Jewish immigration, not because he resented the Jew 
as Jew, but the Jew as Zionist. 

So tense did the situation become, marked by sporadic out- 
bursts of armed hostility on the part of the Arabs, that in 1936 
a Royal Commission of Inquiry was sent out by the British 
Government to make a thorough investigation. During most 
of its sittings this Commission was boycotted by the Arabs, 
who had grown suspicious of the many fair promises of the 
West, but for the last few days they did offer a listless cooper- 
ation. The upshot of the investigation was a proposal that 
Palestine should be divided politically between the Jews and 
Arabs, with Britain retaining a permanent mandate over the 
Holy Places. This partition scheme pleased no one; the rise 
of Hitlerism was subjecting European Jewry to the most 
dreadful persecution it had ever faced in history, while the 
Arabs would not agree to the equating of “national home” 
with “national state,” especially when 300,000 Arabs would 
be placed under Jewish rule by the proposal. 

Renewed Arab disorders: broke out, settling down to a 
banditti warfare that only stopped when the outbreak of the 
second World War flooded Palestine with British troops. 

Trans-Jordan, the land lying across the Jordan from Pales- 
tine, was included in the Palestine mandate assigned to Great 
Britain, but with the proviso that it be excluded from the pro- 
posed national home for the Jews. It is headed by Emir Abdul- 
lah, a son of Sherif Hussein, whose independent government 
was recognized by England in 1929. The High Commissioner 
for Palestine is also High Commissioner for Trans-Jordan. 
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IRAQ UNDER THREE KINGS 

Of Emir Feisal, fighting head of the Revolt in the Desert and 
Arab representative at the Versailles Peace Conference, the 
desert tribesmen said “By God—a man!” They were right, for 
of all the figures involved in the bargaining for the spoils of 
the Near East, he emerged most unspotted. Dealing frankly 
and openly with his allies, he fought to the end for the fulfill- 
ment of the promises given to his people, yet even after his 
defeat he continued to cooperate in every settlement that 
would help the cause of Arab independence and unity. 

When England bought off France’s claims to Iraq by giving 
her a share in the Mosul oil, and thus received the entire man- 
date for herself (San Remo, 1920) the country needed above 
all else a strong and capable leader who could bridge the gap 
between local aspirations and mandatory interests. The rebel- 
lion that broke out when the mandate award was made served 
notice on Britain that she could not dictate the status of Iraq; 
some recognition of local political aspirations was necessary. 
It was therefore proposed that an independent Iraq govern- 
ment should be set up, with whom the mandatory power 
could enter into negotiation and treaty. 


EMIR FEISAL 

By a British-supervised popular vote, Emir Feisal was chosen 
to head this government. On August 23, 1921 he was proclaimed 
king, becoming the first independent sovereign the nation 
had had since 1258 A.D. Under Feisal’s rule, Iraq made remark- 
able progress in political development. In 1924 parliamentary 
government was instituted, and in 1930 a treaty was negotiated 
that promised the termination of the mandate. Under its pro- 
visions Great Britain was to aid Iraq in entering the League 
of Nations, at which time the mandate should cease, being 
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replaced by a Treaty of Alliance between the two sovereign 
states. This occurred two years later (1932), and thus the first 
of the mandates awarded by the San Remo conference came 
to its end. 

King Feisal died in the fall of 1933, when Iraq was passing 
through the first crisis of its independent existence. The war 
had brought into the country the Assyrian tribes (numbering 
some 30,000) as allies of the British. Being a Christian nation 
governed by their own leaders and Patriarch, they formed a 
group difficult to assimilate. The Iraq Government was strug- 
gling to reach a solution, when some of the Assyrians rose in 
rebellion; this was the signal for punitive action by Iraq troops, 
in the course of which savage massacres occurred that were 
without excuse. King Feisal was in Europe at the time, and 
before he could return he was stricken with a fatal heart 
attack. 

Robbed of this commanding leader, Iraq has had a hard 
time in maintaining her political stability. Feisal’s son Ghazi 
reigned briefly, being killed in an auto accident outside Bagh- 
dad in 1939. During his four years on the throne the country 
had three coup d’états, in which conflicting political groups 
sought to gain control of the government. With Ghazi’s death 
his four year old son, Feisal II, was proclaimed king, and the 
administration of the government during his minority com- 
mitted to a Regent, Sheriff Abdul Illah. The outbreak of the 
second World War plunged Iraq into the turmoil of inter- 
national tensions; for as one of the principal petroleum pro- 
ducing countries in the Near East and guardian of the over- 
land route to the Persian Gulf and India, its control was 
vital to the Allies and coveted by the Axis. By a coup d’état, 
which took place five days after the fall of Athens (April 
1941) a former Prime Minister and pro-Axis nationalist, Rashid 
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Aly Gailani, seized the government, forcing the Regent to 
flee the country. British troops were landed, and with the 
help of the Trans-Jordan Desert Corps the faction of Rashid 
Aly was defeated and a pro-British government came into 
office. In January 1943 Iraq declared war on the Axis. 

Despite the disappointing conclusion to the political develop- 
ment made under Feisal, Iraq has done much to advance her 
national life. Extensive irrigation projects, culminating in the 
Habbaniyah Outlet, have restored part of the ancient fertility 
that made Iraq a granary of the Near East. Better varieties of 
wheat have been introduced, and cotton cultivation has been 
started. In 1940 the last portion of the “Berlin to Baghdad” 
railroad was completed, by which Basra, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, is linked directly with the rail systems of Europe. 
Nearly 4,000 miles of road make auto transportation possible, 
strengthening the hold of the central government and spread- 
ing travel and commerce through the villages and towns. 
Much energy has been put into the development of a modern 
school system, patterned largely on Egyptian lines, which 
provides technical as well as scholastic training. Shut off for 
centuries from the life of the West by the barren expanse of 
the Syrian desert, Iraq is beginning to stir with the same life 
and aspirations that have made Turkey and Egypt modern 
states, 


ARABIA—THE SHADOW OF A GREAT MAN 
The history of the Arabian peninsula has always been the 
history of personalities. The Arab nomads, mercurial in temper- 
ament and fiercely tribal in political loyalty, have only coalesced 
into a nation under the driving force of a great leader. In our 
day that leader is Abd el Aziz ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia. 
Beginning in the eighteenth century, a puritan revival called 
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Wahabiism swept central Arabia, creating not only a new 
Moslem religious sect, but also a new political unit, intent on 
dominating the life of the peninsula. Campaigns by the Turks 
and Mohammed Aly in 1812-16 suppressed this rising power 
but a century later, at the close of the first World War, it 
reasserted itself under the leadership of the paramount Wahabi 
sheikh, Abd el Aziz ibn Saud. First securing control of the 
Nejd (the settled portion of central Arabia) the Wahabi forces 
pressed on to capture the holy city of Mecca (October 13, 
1924) and overrun the entire Hejaz, bringing to an end the 
government of King Hussein, Britain’s war ally. 

Under Ibn Saud the regions of the Nejd were consolidated 
into a single Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, whose borders stretch 
from Iraq to the Red Sea, from the Syrian desert to Yemen. 
In 1934 a border dispute with Yemen broke out into hostilities, 
but in a brief two month’s campaign the Saudi forces were 
victorious. Yemen remained an independent kingdom, but by 
treaty was brought into the orbit of Ibn Saud’s influence. 

Ibn Saud is more than a political leader seeking power; he 
is a reformer striving to bring Arabia into the current of the 
modern world. The introduction of the motor car, telephone, 
and radio have strengthened the hold of the central govern- 
ment, while sternly applied. laws against intertribal warfare 
have at last convinced the fighting Bedouin that peace is to be 
the normal state of Arabia. 

In addition to the dominant state of Ibn Saud, the Arabian 
peninsula contains the region of Yemen on its southwest coast, 
an independent state ruled by Imam Yahya and containing 
some 2,500,000 inhabitants. Along the Persian Gulf stretch a 
series of minor states, each independent but allied by treaty 
with Great Britain. They are Oman and Muscat, the Trucial 
Sheikhdoms, Bahrein and Kuwait. 
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PERSIA BECOMES IRAN 

On the Persian New Year Day of 1925 (March 22) Reza Shah 
Pahlevi announced to the world that his nation would no 
longer be known by its foreign Greek name of “Persia,” but 
would take for its own the ancient title of “Iran.” Behind this 
announcement lay more than a salute to past glory; it was a 
declaration of national selfhood, proclaiming that something 
of the independence of past days had been recaptured. 

Persia was the first Oriental nation to wring a modern con- 
stitution from its hereditary ruler. Until 1906 the Shah had 
been absolute, his power limited only by the authority of the 
religious leaders of Shiite Iskam—the Mujtahideen. In that year 
he came face to face with demands for national reform, and 
was forced to establish a National Assembly, followed by the 
proclamation of a constitution. That the National Assembly 
meant business was shown two years later, when it deposed 
the Shah and set his son on the throne. 

Yet the new nationalists had scarcely started to wrestle with 
the financial and administrative chaos of the country when 
they were blocked by a combination too strong to be resisted. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, Russia had frankly 
pursued the aim of incorporating Persia into her empire; she 
now joined hands with the Shah and a section of the hereditary 
nobility to make any program of reform impossible. At the same 
time, Great Britain was interested in the country, in whose 
independence she saw a barrier to Russian expansion toward 
India. Yet her desire was not for a too-strong nation which 
might resist her influence, but one just free enough to challenge 
the ambitions of others. On the eve of the first World War 
it seemed as though these rival influences were about to make 
an end of the Persian national state, for the Russian annexation 
of the northern provinces was imminent and Great Britain 
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would undoubtedly have claimed the oversight of the remain- 
ing southern part. 

It was the Russian revolution that saved the day. Under its 
policy of repudiating the imperialism of the tsars, the Soviet 
Government called an abrupt halt to its interference in Per- 
sian affairs, and even enabled the nation to make a new begin- 
ning by renouncing Persia’s debt to Russia, abolishing the 
Capitulations, and turning over to the Persian Government 
all Russian state and church property in the country. A new 
national government was formed under the impetus of this 
friendship, but in 1919 Great Britain succeeded in having a 
pro-British ministry come to power, under which a treaty of 
support was concluded with England. By the terms of this 
treaty Britain would have a predominant place in Persian 
affairs. Her advisers would assist in government, her capital 
and engineers build railroads, her officers train the army, her 
financial experts reorganize the customs. It seemed as though 
the nation had escaped from one foreign imperialism only to 
run straight into the arms of another. 


MAN OF THE HOUR 


At this juncture appeared the man of the hour, Reza Khan, 
commander of the Army. Like Mustapha Kemal, he found in 
threatened domination of his country the tocsin to awaken 
national revival. By a coup d’état he seized the government 
in 1921, driving out the pro-British Cabinet, denouncing the 
treaty, and installing himself as Prime Minister. His aim was 
to found a controlled republic modelled after Turkey. But 
finding the opposition of the Mujtahideen too powerful, he 
became hereditary Shah in 1925, using his autocratic power 
to drive the country into progress. 

Iran’s reconstruction has in general followed Turkey’s pro- 
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gram, although at a much slower pace. Islam has not been 
discarded as the religion of the state, but its place is restricted 
and its leaders shorn of much of their traditional power. Cul- 
tural changes like the abolition of the veil and the wearing of 
European hats have been legally enforced, yet the Oriental 
character of marriage and divorce is left untouched. Great 
attention has been paid to the founding of a modern, state- 
controlled system of education. Between 1921 and 1937 the 
total number of schools increased from 612 to 4,939, and the 
pupils enrolled from 55,000 to 273,000. 

Economically, Iran has sought increasing freedom within 
her own boundaries. The note-issuing privileges previously 
granted the Bank of Persia (a British institution) were with- 
drawn, and the telephone and telegraph systems, owned by 
British companies, were taken over by the Iranian govern- 
ment. Perhaps the greatest triumph of all came in the successful 
insistence that the terms of the oil concessions be reviewed. 
After reference to the League of Nations, Iran carried her 
point, and in 1935 a new agreement with the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company was signed. By its terms the area of exploitation 
is limited, increased royalties are paid the government, and 
more Iranians are trained and employed by the company. 

These promising signs of national rebirth were checked 
abruptly by the outbreak of the second World War. As a 
possible back door to the Near East, Iran became the target 
for intense Axis propaganda and infiltration, and when the 
Shah refused to run the interlopers out at the dictation of the 
Allies, Russian and British troops occupied the country 
(August 25, 1941). The Shah forthwith abdicated in favor 
of his son, Mohammed Reza, under whom a pro-Allied regime 
has been established and a treaty of alliance with England 
and Russia concluded. 
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IV. The Role of Destiny 


THERE IS AN APPLE 
Explaining why government is so often corrupted by pressure 
groups and special interests, an American journalist once 
said that while mankind likes to blame its sin on Adam, and 
Adam blamed it on Eve, and Eve on the Serpent, he put the 
blame on the apple. So long as such fruit hangs in the Garden of 
Eden, someone will be tempted to pluck it!* 

That is the key to the Near East’s entanglement in world 
affairs. In this literal site of the Garden of Eden there have 
always been apples worth picking—trade to be controlled, 
resources to be developed, influence to be won. The clash of 
Western national interests that wrote the Treaty of Sevres 
and the agreements of San Remo was not the peculiar product 
of modern imperialism; it was simply the twentieth century 
version of a plot as old as history. Given the inescapable facts 
of geography, the peoples of the Near East have never been 
able to go their way untroubled by the concerns of the great 
states about them. 


BOTTLENECK OF COMMUNICATIONS 
The basic factor responsible for the position of the Near East 
in world affairs is the fact that in this area are the crossroads 


“Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1931. 
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of two hemispheres. Between the Caspian and the Nile there 
come to a focus all the principal, direct routes by which the 
life of the Occident reaches the life of the Orient. Here is 
the western terminus of Asiatic trade, the home of the middle- 
man states, receiving goods from the producers of Asia and 
Europe to transport and sell in the markets beyond. When 
history first lifts the curtain on ancient civilization, the Egyp- 
tians were getting myrrh and indigo dye for mummy wrap- 
pings from India via the Red Sea, and the Babylonians were 
dealing in teak wood, copper, and pearls that reached them 
from south Asia by way of the Persian Gulf. 


ICEBOXES AND HISTORY 

Had iceboxes existed in the Middle Ages, the role of the Near 
East in world communications would have been different. 
Having no iceboxes, medieval housewives depended on spices 
to preserve their food, and these spices came from the Orient 
across the historic routes of the Near East. But the rise of the 
Ottoman Turks in the fifteenth century stopped the flow of 
goods from the East; tariffs became exorbitantly high and 
unchecked brigandage made the roads unsafe. Spices became 
difficult to get and expensive to buy; there was consternation 
in the kitchens of Europe no less than in the directors’ meet- 
ings of Venice, whose trade was slowly being ruined. Expe- 
ditions were hurriedly sent out to find “the lands where spices 
are procured,” and explorers were commissioned to discover 
some new road to the Orient. It was Vasco da Gama who 
opened the way. By sailing to India around Africa (1497-98) 
he opened up a new route to “Calicut and Cathay” that com- 
pletely avoided the “terrible Turk” and his extortions. For 
three hundred years most of the Eastern trade went this long 
way round, leaving the Near East to stagnate in the back- 
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waters of the Mediterranean. When Napoleon visited Suez 
in 1798 he found that once-famous port a squalid and filthy 
place, its harbor choked with sand and its shipyards de- 
serted. 

But Europe found more than spices in the Orient; it found 
colonies and possessions. Almost at once the struggle for 
empire began, each nation seeking to further its trade and 
secure its position by controlling the routes that led to the 
East. Capetown, Madagascar, Aden, Hormuz, Malacca—all 
were sentry boxes guarding the life-line to the Orient. It was 
in the midst of this colonial struggle that the rivals of Great 
Britain turned their eyes toward the Near East where weaken- 
ing Turkish power seemed to promise the possibility of 
reopening the historic routes. In 1797 Talleyrand wrote to the 
French Directory: 


Establishing the French in Egypt will bring about a revo- 
lution in European commerce which will strike partic- 
ularly at England. It will destroy her power in India, the 
only basis for her grandeur in Europe. . . . when the 
French Republic becomes master of Cairo and conse- 
quently of Suez, it will make little difference in whose 
hands the Cape of Good Hope happens to be .. . 


The Near East was about to stage a comeback. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 

That comeback was the Suez Canal. Opened in 1869, it cut 
the land link between Asia and Africa, shortened the route 
to India by four thousand miles, and rerouted the entire com- 
merce of the world. Six times its channel has been deepened 
and broadened to care for steadily increasing traffic. In the 
last year before the war (1938) nearly seventy times as much 
tonnage (34,418,187) passed through its waters as in 1870 
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(436,609). Once again the Near East possesses the major com- 
munication tie between East and West. 

Despite its international significance, the Suez Canal is 
basically a commercial enterprise. Ferdinand de Lesseps, its 
designer and builder, received from the Khedive of Egypt a 
concession to form the “Universal Company of the Suez Mari- 
time Canal.” To provide funds for construction, this company 
offered its shares on the bourses of Europe. In the first issue 
51 per cent of the stock was bought by French interests, 44 
per cent was acquired by the Khedive of Egypt, and the rest 
Was scattered among other continental investors. Although a 
sizable bloc had been reserved for Great Britain, little was 
purchased because Lord Palmerston not only doubted the 
soundness of the scheme but thought that it was “hostile to 
the interests of this country.” With the successful opening 
and operation of the Canal, the British attitude completely 
changed; here was a rival of the Cape route to India, a link 
in the chain to the East that could snap British imperial bonds 
if controlled by hostile interests. In 1875 the Khedive, embar- 
rassed by his mounting debts, was glad to sell his canal shares 
to Great Britain, who thus became a major partner with 
France in the Suez enterprise. 

Ever since the acquisition of the canal shares, British influ- 
ence has been dominant in the Suez zone. As chief commercial 
user of the canal (50 per cent of the 1938 transit tonnage was 
British) and largest imperial power in the East, England has 
maintained a steady interest in safeguarding this area of the 
Near East from the ambitions of other nations. By occupying 
Egypt in 1882 she established control of one flank of the Canal, 
and through the Palestine mandate of 1922 she protected the 
other flank. When Egypt sought complete independence from 
British control in 1922, one of the questions “absolutely 
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reserved” for the discretion of the British Government was 
the defense of the Canal Zone—a proviso that also appeared 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance signed in 1936. 

The most recent challenge to Britain’s status quo in the 
Suez Canal has come from Italy. Fascism’s dream of making 
the Mediterranean once again Mare Nostrum was dampened 
by the reflection that England controlled both the eastern 
and western outlets—Suez and Gibraltar. Furthermore, the 
heavy demands of the Abyssinian campaign greatly increased 
Italy’s use of the canal, her traffic jumping from 6.6 per cent 
of the total in 1934 to 20.2 per cent in 1936, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the total tolls paid to the Canal Company. 
Since the Abyssinian adventure did not pay for itself, Italy 
was anxious to find some relief from the high cost of aggres- 
sion, and started to agitate for a revision of the control of the 
Suez Canal. Her demands were three; official representation 
on the Board of Directors, reductions in the toll charges, and 
a share in the military defense of the Canal Zone. To support 
these claims, the usual fascistic distortions of history were 
cited, making it appear that much of the incentive, skill, and 
capital that went into the original undertaking came from 
Italy and not from France. The agitation was without effect. 
At the outbreak of the war the Suez Canal was essentially 
an Anglo-French commercial enterprise under the aegis of 
the British Empire. 

The original concession under which the Canal Company 
was formed expires in 1968, when the Suez Canal will revert 
to the Egyptian Government. In 1909 the Company sought 
an extension for another forty years (until 2008) but such a 
storm of protest arose from the awakening nationalists of 
Egypt that the proposal was dropped. After 1968 Egypt 
expects to control and use the Canal as her own property, 
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reaping the profits she lost when the prodigal Khedive sold 
his shares to England. Yet she can scarcely hope to assume 
complete responsibility for such a major link in international 
communications without the support of the great Powers, 
who will always be on guard lest some single nation seize the 
Canal and close it to the free traffic of the world. 


BERLIN-TO-BAGHDAD RAILWAY 

The opening of the Suez Canal restored the historic sea-route 
to the Orient; another ancient path awaited revival—the old 
caravan trail across Asia Minor to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. This became the concern of Germany, who saw in its 
development both a check to the dominant influence of 
Britain, and an instrument for accomplishing the Drang nach 
Osten (drive to the East) that played so large a part in her 
foreign policy. Under this plan England’s sea route to India 
would be counterbalanced by a German overland route, lead- 
ing from Central Europe to the Indian Ocean. 

The scheme took the form of a railway line, some 1,500 
miles long, to connect the Bosphorus with the Persian Gulf. 
The German Anatolian Railway Company received its first 
concession from the Turkish Government, in 1888 and began 
the construction of portions of this line. The work did not 
progress rapidly, due partly to engineering difficulties, but 
mainly to the opposition of Russia, France, and England, who 
feared German penetration of their Near Eastern spheres of 
influence. England first tried to torpedo the project by with- 
holding capital (as in the building of the Suez Canal), but this 
failing, she pressed for some share in the scheme. In 1913-14 
a series of negotiations with Turkey gave France and England 
valuable compensating concessions in Anatolia, and provided 
for the shifting of the Persian Gulf terminus of the line from 
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Kuwait to Basra, where it would be more open to British 
influence. Six weeks later the first World War broke out, 
and halted negotiations. 

At the outbreak of the war, about 1,200 miles of railroad 
had been built. The difficult sector through the Taurus Moun- 
tains to Aleppo was constructed by the Germans during the 
war, and the British built the stretch from Basra to Baghdad to 
facilitate troop movements during the Mesopotamian cam- 
paign. Not until 1936 was the final link begun, when the Iraq 
Government undertook to connect Baiji in Iraq with Tel 
Kochek in Syria. On July 20, 1940, the first through train 
reached Ankara from Baghdad; British engineers had com- 
pleted what the Germans had begun. 

Despite its grand conception, the Berlin-to-Baghdad railway 
has not become the. major link with the East the Germans 
had hoped. With the breakup of the old Turkish Empire after 
the war, the rail route became the property of three separate 
national territories (Turkey, Syria, Iraq) and so lacks the uni- 
fied control that might make it a rival of the Suez Canal. 
Moreover, other means of land transport have diminished its 
significance and opened competing routes. Its chief function 
has been to stimulate trade and tie the isolated hinterlands of 
the Near East to the Mediterranean world. 

Other rail lines have been built in the Near East, following 
for the most part old trade routes. Leaving the Berlin-to- 
Baghdad trunk line at Aleppo (Syria) is a connection for 
Cairo that runs via Damascus, Haifa, and the Sinai seacoast. 
From Cairo the first link of Cecil Rhodes’ “Cairo-to- 
Capetown” line runs southward through the rich Nile Valley 
for 554 miles, ending at Shellal near Aswan, where a steamer 
makes connections with the Sudan Railway. Iran has built a 
railroad from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, and is 
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building a branch between Teheran and Tabriz that will con- 
nect with the Russian system, opening the back door to the 
heart of Eurasia. 

Such a network of rail connection is rapidly making the 
Near East as central in Oriental-Occidental land travel as the 
Suez Canal did in sea travel. It is possible today to go from 
Murmansk on the Arctic Ocean to Basra at the head of the 
Persian Gulf by rail; tomorrow we may step on the train in 
Paris and, with only one auto-portage, alight in Calcutta, 


ACROSS-AND-OVER THE DESERT 


While rail and sea routes are still the main arteries of inter- 
national communications the real revolution in Near Eastern 
travel has been worked by the automobile. Nature has pro- 
vided miles of touring space on the hard gravel plains of the 
desert, and even difficult mountain passes can be negotiated 
with a minimum of road, a maximum of faith in the protec- 
tion of Allah—and a high-slung car. 

The chief auto route cuts straight across the Syrian desert 
from Damascus to Baghdad. These arid plains were sometimes 
crossed in the old days by fast-riding mail couriers mounted 
on fleet racing camels, but the heavy caravans generally went 
further to the north, keeping nearer to the green belt of the 
Fertile Crescent. Now freight trucks ply regularly between 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, stopping only for a 
brief pause at Rutba Wells, in the middle of the desert. Air- 
conditioned busses carry a large passenger traffic, and convoys 
of small cars care for the less luxurious traveler and the mail. 
Opened in 1923, this route has become the principal land link 
between Syria and the Persian Gulf, operating so successfully 
that long-standing plans for a Baghdad-to-Haifa railroad have 
been dropped in favor of a paved desert highway. 
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A road of nearly equal importance runs from the railhead 
at Khanaqin (Iraq) to Teheran, where it connects with the 
Iranian Railway. There is a similar auto connection between 
Teheran and Zahidan, the terminus of the Karachi branch of 
the Indian Railway. Even the Arabian desert is being crossed 
by motor car, Iranian and Iraqi pilgrim bands now driving 
direct from Baghdad to Mecca across north Arabia. 

Such routes do not have the political overtones that accom- 
pany railway lines and canals. They can be built without a 
heavy outlay of capital—thus avoiding foreign investment and 
control, they can be shifted to alternate areas without much 
loss, and they are scarcely adequate to carry the bulk of heavy 
commerce. Yet this road system has been by far the most 
penetrating communication influence in the local life of the 
Near East. It brings the European world and its goods 
to the back door of every village and makes possible the con- 
trol of centralized government. Furthermore, auto transport 
forms the “missing link” between uncompleted rail lines, mak- 
ing it possible, for instance, for America to send supplies to 
Russia via Iran even though the Iranian rail system is far from 
complete. 


FLYING TO THE NEAR EAST 

Of much greater potential political significance is the 
development of air travel. The coming of the airplane has not 
only brought the East to within a few days of the West, but 
it has robbed of their historic—and therefore political—sig- 
nificance natural barriers like mountains, deserts, and seas. 
The first regular air mail service in the Near East was orga- 
nized by Britain’s Royal Air Force in 1921, and ran between 
Cairo and Baghdad. In 1929 this was taken over by the great 
British air company, Imperial Airways, and made a part of 
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its network of imperial communications. Political rivalry 
developed at once, and other European Powers hastened to 
stake their claims in the new development of the. Near East. 
Iran (possibly under German pressure) objected to any flying 
over south Persian territory, and forced the British to use the 
much less attractive Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. In 1927 
the German Junkers air company gained a concession from 
Iran and opened four airlines radiating from Teheran. The 
Dutch K.L.M. service was extended to the Netherlands East 
Indies, making Baghdad its Near Eastern base. The French 
Air Orient (later “Air France”) pushed its lines toward the 
French colonies in the Far East, flying via Beirut, Damascus, 
Baghdad, and Basra. By 1932 the aircraft of four great Euro- 
pean nations met at the Baghdad Airport, which had become 
the halfway house of all the air routes to the East. 
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The enormous development of air transportation by the 
war will place the Near East directly in the center of the 
struggle for post-war communications. Already it is planned 
to make Alexandria the base for four air trunk lines—one run- 
ning south through the heart of Africa, one east to India and 
Australia, one north to Russia and Central Asia, and one to 
western Europe. These are European plans—but American 
airlines are already claiming their share. At present our men 
and equipment are reaching the Near East via Brazil, Nigeria, 
and Khartoum, and undoubtedly Pan American Airways hopes 
to develop this as a major route at the close of the war. 


PIPE LINES 

The opening of oil fields in Iran and Iraq demanded yet another 
type of communication—the pipe line. The Persian and Meso- 
potamian oil centers are near the Persian Gulf, to which pipe 
lines were early built; but the most pressing demand for Near 
Eastern oil came from the Mediterranean, where it could be 
used to refuel naval fleets. In 1935 the world’s longest welded 
pipe line (1,150 miles) was opened from Kirkuk beyond the 
Tigris to the sea coast at Haifa. Great Britain hoped to keep 
this line entirely within territory over which she had military 
control, but under French protest a branch was built from 
Haditha (Iraq) to Tripoli in French Syria. Thus both England 
and France assured themselves of direct—almost monopolistic— 
access to the fuel supplies of the Near East. After the fall of 
France in 1940, the British temporarily closed the Tripoli 
branch of the pipe line, fearing that the oil might fall into the 
hands of the Axis via Vichy France. 


BURMA ROAD IN THE NEAR EAST 
Germany’s defeat in the last war was due in part to her failure 
to capture the Near East and cut Britain’s imperial communi- 
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cations. This lesson was not forgotten, and when the Axis 
Powers engineered a new war for world conquest, the occupa- 
tion of the Near East was a basic item of strategy. Italy was 
given the task of invading Egypt, while: Germany undertook 
to soften up Turkey in preparation for either partnership or 
occupation. Both attempts failed, but the Axis did succeed in 
robbing the Near East of some of its value to the United 
Nations by closing the western Mediterranean to their ship- 
ping. Without the naval strength of France (to whom defense 
of the western Mediterranean had been intrusted), Allied 
convoys have had to creep around Africa to Suez (10,000 miles 
from London, 12,000 miles from New York) while Axis ships 
were shuttling across the few hundred miles from Italy to 
Libya with little trouble. The Allies’ answer to this threat was 
the occupation of French North Africa, for only by regaining 
control of the western entrance could the communication pos- 
sibilities of the Near East be fully utilized. 

While the Axis was busy trying to throttle the Near East 
from the west, the Allies were opening a new and vital artery 
of war supplies in the East. From the head of the Persian Gulf 
to Russia runs the Near East equivalent of the Burma Road—a 
combined rail-truck route over which war supplies can be 
delivered behind the lines of the Caucasus front, direct to the 
heart of unoccupied Russia. It was the strategic importance of 
this back door to Russia that made the Allies so concerned 
about the anti-British regime of Reza Shah Pahlevi, finally 
leading to the Anglo-Russian occupation of Iran in 1941. 


MARGINAL NATURAL RESOURCES 
A second factor entangling the Near East in the life of the 
world is its possession of needed natural resources. Time was 
when Egypt and Mesopotamia were the granaries of the 
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Mediterranean world, and the failure of Alexandria corn ships 
to arrive on schedule caused rioting in Rome. The Near East 
is no longer a great grain-exporting area, but it does contain 
resources needed by the modern world that draw it inevitably 
into the commercial and political orbits of the West. 

These resources are marginal in their significance. Small in 
themselves, their possession may lend a great Power just the 
necessary edge of superiority in a world fiercely competing 
for the supply and control of raw materials. 


COTTON 

One of the chief raw materials of Western industry is cotton, 
from which 80 per cent of the world’s textile needs are manu- 
factured. Our own southern states early became the chief 
source of raw cotton, which was exported to Europe to form 
the basis of a rapidly developing spinning and weaving 
industry. When the Civil War blockaded southern ports and 
caused a critical cotton famine in Europe, English mill owners 
awakened to their urgent need for some cotton supply under 
British control, or at least independent of the United States. 
One of the main concerns of British imperial policy became 
the securing of cotton-growing areas in the East from which 
the Lancashire mills could be supplied. 

India was developed as an important source of cheap cotton, 
but Egypt quickly became the principal producer of long- 
staple fibre, its cotton being the finest in the world. Between 
the Civil War and the present decade, Egypt’s cotton produc- 
tion increased by slightly over 600 per cent, the total crop in 
1938 being 1,900,000 bales. This makes Egypt sixth in the world 
production of raw cotton, although she is first in the amount 
of cotton grown per inhabitant. 

England is Egypt’s best cotton customer, and this fact alone 
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gives her a certain economic hold—as well as political interest— 
in Egyptian life. When Lancashire prices are low or exports 
meager, Egyptian prosperity drops; when the English textile 
trade is brisk, everyone has money, and spends it. This depend- 
ence upon the trade vagaries of Europe is not attractive to 
the new nationalism of Egypt, and ever since 1929, when for- 
eign control of the customs was terminated, Egypt has been 
seeking to diversify her crops and reduce the cotton acreage. 
To meet this threatened loss of supply, Great Britain has begun 
the development of cotton growing in her African colonies, 
principally in the Sudan and Uganda. In 1910 Egypt’s share of 
African cotton production was 96 per cent; twenty years later 
it had fallen to 77 per cent. 

Other countries of the Near East have started cotton grow- 
ing, but do not yet produce significant amounts. France was 
anxious to obtain the cotton districts of Anatolia as her spoils 
at the end of the last war but, failing this, she has experimented 
with cotton in Syria. Turkey, Iran, and Iraq also produce 
small quantities. 

The outbreak of the second World War gave renewed 
importance to Egyptian cotton. While England could still 
import her cotton needs from the United States, Italy could 
not, and gi per cent of the raw cotton spun in Italian mills 
came from abroad. Egyptian cotton was thus one of the prizes 
that beckoned Graziani across the sands of Libya and led him 
into his ill-fated desert campaign. At the same time, the collapse 
of France closed the western Mediterranean to Allied shipping, 
and Egypt’s cotton could not easily reach the markets of the 
world. This caused depression in Egypt and general restless- 
ness over war conditions among all classes. With shrewd fore- 
sight England met the situation by buying (1940) the entire 
cotton crop as it stood, paying about thirty million pounds 
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for it. The following year (1941) half the crop was purchased 
by the British, the other half by the Egyptian government. 
Although this device bolstered up Egypt’s economy, it could 
not be prolonged indefinitely as it meant both a heavy invest- 
ment for which there was no immediate return (most of the 
cotton is still stored in Egypt), and the use of badly needed 
British shipping to import food—for Egypt raises so much 
cotton that she must import cereals. Pressure was therefore 
put on the Egyptian government to reduce drastically the 
cotton acreage, and as a result the 1942 cotton crop was the 
smallest in Egypt’s recent history. 


OIL 
Like cotton, the oil of the Near East is only a small part of the 
world supply, yet it is large enough to cause constant involve- 
ment in the West’s struggles for raw materials. Sixty per cent 
of the world’s petroleum comes from the United States; of the 
remaining forty per cent slightly more than one-seventh comes 
from the oil fields of the Near East. But these figures do not 
tell the full story. In spite of its huge production, the United 
States has only a modest fraction of the world’s available oil 
resources, and what it does have is being drained away at a 
rapid rate. What of the future, when yields are low and supple- 
mentary supplies must be sought abroad? Here the true oil- 
significance of the Near East appears, for this area has nearly 
as much petroleum as the United States, and in time its exploita- 
tion at an intensive rate will become necessary. In a world run 
by oil-powered, oil-lubricated machinery, this is indeed an 
apple worth plucking. 

The plucking began early in the present century, when the 
great rival oil combines of America (Standard Oil) and Eng- 
land (Dutch Shell) began a struggle for concessions in the Near 
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East. Admiral Chester, of the United States Navy, failed to 
wring a concession for Mesopotamian oil from Turkey, but an 
Australian engineer, William d’Arcy, was more successful in 
Persia, where the Shah granted him a monopoly on all the south 
Persian oil fields. The Anglo-Persian (now the Anglo-Iranian) 
oil company was formed and has continued to operate as the 
chief petroleum producer in Iran. A majority of its shares are 
now owned by the British Government, which thus insures the 
fuel supply of the British Navy in eastern waters. 

Following Chester’s failure, Germany pressed for oil rights 
in Mesopotamia, but it was not until Great Britain joined the 
scheme in 1912 that the Ottoman Empire finally granted a 
concession. The Turkish Petroleum Company was formed, 
but before the concession could be exploited, the first World 
War broke out and Mosul oil became a prize for the victor. 

That prize was the chief factor in the dismemberment of 
the Turkish empire that followed Ottoman defeat. At the end 
of the war the British were in de facto military possession of 
the principal oil areas of the Near East—but France and the 
United States did not intend that they should remain there. 
France threatened the British position by supporting the Turks 
in their fight against the Greeks, and by the time the San Remo 
Conference was called, England was willing to strike a bargain. 
France agreed to give up her territorial claims to Mosul, in 
return for a 25 per cent share in the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany and the recognition of her Syrian mandate (which 
included Damascus). The United States also pressed its claims 
(it was during Harding’s “oil” administration) and _ finally 
secured a 214 per cent share in the Turkish Petroleum 
Company. 

In addition to the great oil fields of Iraq and Iran, petroleum 
is produced in the Red Sea regions of Egypt, and on the island 
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of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. The Egyptian holdings have 
been worked by British companies since 1907, but since the 
first World War some American production has started. 
Bahrein, where a concession was granted to American interests 
in 1930, has rapidly become an important oil and refining 
center, being the twelfth largest oil-producing country in the 
world. 


OTHER GOODS 

While cotton and oil are the chief economic resources of the 
Near East, there are other products that have significance in 
world economy. One-sixth of the total chrome ore is produced 
in Turkey, one-twelfth of the olive oil comes from Syria and 
Palestine, one-fourteenth of the barley is grown in Turkey 
and Iraq. Tobacco, wheat, wool, and sesame seed are produced 
in smaller amounts and find their way to the markets of the 


world. 


WHAT THE AXIS NEEDS 
These resources can contribute to the wartime needs of the 


United Nations, but they are not indispensable. India and the 
United States can supply Britain’s cotton, while the oil deposits 
of the western hemisphere are a sufficient reservoir for even 
a very long war. It is different with the Axis. Deprived of 
imports by the naval blockade and the world’s hostility, it 
must depend on near-at-hand sources to bolster up its ersatz 
economy. Already Italy’s production of cotton goods has vir- 
tually stopped, and the difficulties of German-Turkish trade 
relations is threatening the supply of chrome so essential for 
high-grade steels. Oil is a particularly serious need; even with 
the absorption of Rumania and the hurried production of arti- 
ficial fuel, Axis oil supplies are thought to be well below the 
normal annual consumption. 
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These needs could be largely met by the capture of the Near 
East. At one blow the Axis could destroy the heart of British 
imperial communications, and secure the economic margin of 
victory. That is why Rommel’s defeat in Egypt may well be 
the decisive battle of the war. 


FULCRUM OF THE MOSLEM WORLD 
Geography and resources alone would give the Near East world 
significance. But these Jands of the eastern Mediterranean 
are not only the focus of Oriental-Occidental communications; 
they are also the focus of the consciousness and outlook of two 
hundred and fifty million Moslem people. 

Scattered across Asia and Africa these followers of Moham- 
med form one of the most significant blocs in the East today. 
No other group is so far flung, or penetrates so many vital 
areas. China has at least ten million Moslems,* seventeen million 
more live in Soviet Russia, every fourth Indian is a Moslem. 
The Dutch East Indies are 98 per cent Moslem, while even our 
own Philippine Islands have an important minority of half a 
million Moslems we know as Moros, From the steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia to the jungles of central Africa, the overwhelming 
majority of native peoples are Moslem. Two hundred and fifty 
million strong, the Moslem world is something to reckon with! 


DIVIDED OR UNITED? 

Although the Moslem peoples include practically all the races 
and nationalities of the East, they form one of the most self- 
conscious blocs in the world today. Islam has always been 
more than a religious belief; it is a legal code, a social order 
and a cultural pattern as well. Wherever it has gone it has 
stamped a common design on the daily life of its followers and 
given them a consciousness of an international brotherhood 

* Estimates of Moslem population differ widely. 
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SUMMARY 


ASIA 158,000000 


SOUTH AFRICA NEAR EAST 48200000 
MILLION AFRICA 3 7,409000 


EUROPE 7,000,000 


AMERICAS 185,000 


TOTAL 250785,000 


FIGURES SHOW APPROXIMATE MOSLEM POPULATION 


that is more basic than loyalty to nation or race. Original Islam 
knew nothing of nationality; religious brotherhood was its 
organizing concept. Believers were Moslems first, and Indians, 
Persians, and Arabs only by accident. 

Nationalism is making inroads on this unity, but has not yet 
worked its complete destruction. With the defeat of Turkey 
and the abolition of the caliphate, the dream of pan-Islanism 


died, carrying with it the last vestiges of the political unity of 


the Moslem world. Yet a certain atmosphere of world fellow- 
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ship remains, The national awakening of traditional Moslem 
countries, like Iraq and Egypt, tends to emphasize the Islamic 
heritage and make of it a political instrument against Western 
control. In non-Moslem countries, the aggressive nationalism 
of the majority frequently drives the Moslem minority further 
from national unity and closer to the bonds of world Islam. 
The self-consciousness of the Moslem bloc helps to make a 
united, nationalistic India impossible at the present time. Fear- 
ful of Hindu domination, the powerful Moslem League is more 
loyal to religious allegiance than to the national movement. 


THE CENTER OF GRAVITY 

Yet the center of gravity of the Moslem bloc still lies in .the 
Near East. Here are forty-eight million Moslems standing at 
the geographical center of the world of Islam. Here are the 
sacred shrines of religion to which all Moslems turn in daily 
prayer, and tens of thousands visit at the time of the yearly 
Pilgrimage. Here is the living home of the Arabic Ianguage 
and culture that sets the atmosphere of the world Moslem 
mind. Here are the independent Moslem powers—Iran, Iraq, 
Turkey, Egypt, Saudi Arabia—in whom the scattered Moslem 
minorities of Africa and Asia find the promise of their political 
selfhood. Above all, here is the great, creative intellectual cen- 
ter of Islam, furnishing the materials of thought to the Moslem 
world. Egypt alone prints nearly three hundred Arabic 
periodicals and newspapers, about one-half of which go out to 
the far places of the Moslem faith. Standard theological works, 
dictionaries, volumes of polemics, histories, literary reviews, 
political studies, and a host of minor tracts, are prepared in 
Cairo and Damascus to form the standard reading of the lead- 
ers of traditional Islam across the world. Moreover, Cairo is 
the home of the Azhar—the Oxford of Islam and the world’s 
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oldest university. Founded nearly a thousand years ago, this 
institution has for centuries trained the professional Moslem 
leaders in law and religion. Its present enrollment of thirteen 
thousand students is drawn from every land in the eastern 
hemisphere where Islam is known. In 1938 a delegation of some 
twenty Chinese Moslems arrived in Cairo, having come over- 
land from North China to train in the Azhar. After remaining 
there for from seven to fourteen years, they will return to their 
Chinese Moslem communities, their minds and outlooks sat- 
urated with the Near East. 

The attitude of the Moslem peoples of the Near East is thus 
significant far beyond the geographical borders of the Levant. 
Influences are here injected into the bloodstream of the Moslem 
bloc that make themselves felt wherever the Call to Prayer 
marks the presence of the Faithful. The Near East is still the 
area in which the religious and cultural consciousness of world 
Islam comes to a focus, 


WHO SITS AT THE CENTER? 

The West has not been blind to the influence of the Near East 
in the Moslem world. During the last war, Germany inveigled 
the Sultan of Turkey (who was also the Caliph of Islam) into 
proclaiming a Jehad, or Holy War, hoping thus to marshal the 
Mohammedan millions against the Allies. The plan eventually 
failed, partly because it lacked the support of the religious 
leaders of Mecca, partly because autocratic and reactionary 
Turkey was not the kind of political leader desired by awak- 
ening Moslem communities, partly because Moslems saw the 
humor in one Christian nation calling for an Islamic Jehad 
against another Christian nation. In India and Egypt there was 
some pro-Turkish agitation, but nowhere did the Caliph’s call 
lead to the active uprisings Germany had hoped. 
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With the close of the war, the victorious Allies saw to it 
that no coalition of Moslem peoples emerged as the predomi- 
nant influence in the Near East. By dividing the lands of the 
Arab movement between England and France, any hope of 
reviving a pan-Islamic consciousness was checkmated, and the 
heart of the Moslem world was reserved for divisive nation- 
alistic and European influences. 

There is a curious incident connected with France’s obtain- 
ing her Syrian mandate. To support her claim to Damascus 
(originally promised to Emir Feisal) she argued that as a lead- 
ing Moslem power (in North Africa) she needed the historic 
centers of Moslem thought. Since Great Britain already con- 
trolled nine of the seventeen centers of Islamic life, while 
France had but two, she had a certain inherent right to annex 
Damascus! The argument could only have been invented by 
an uneasy conscience, but its instinct is sound; to control 
centers of thought in the Near East is to have a certain leverage 
on the Moslem populations of the world. 


THE VOICE OF GOEBBELS 

That is why the Near East has been the scene of one of the 
most intense propaganda campaigns of the present war. The 
Axis knows that the attitude of Near Eastern people, no less 
than the possession of Near Eastern resources, is of world 
importance. 

Long before Graziani started his desert campaign, Italy and 
Germany were attacking the Allied position in the Near East 
with a barrage of cleverly insinuated accusations and sugges- 
tion. Schools, consulates, archeological expenditions, military 
missions—all were in reality part of the propaganda army. 
Through local newspapers that readily accepted foreign subsi- 
dies, nationalistic criticism of English and French colonial 
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policy was kept hot, and clever radio programs carried Goeb- 
bels’ views of history to the furthest dweller of the desert. 
The Axis utilization of the unfortunate death of King Ghazi 
of Iraq in 1939 is typical. Within a few hours of his fatal motor 
car accident in Baghdad, leaflets were distributed in Mosul 
accusing the British of having murdered the King. This incited 
a riot led by a mob of schoolboys which ended in the murder 
of the British Consul, Mr. Monk-Mason. Investigation showed 
that the leaflets had been hurriedly printed on the press of a 
German archeological expedition outside of Baghdad, and that 
their distribution had been arranged by German diplomatic 
influence. At the same time, most of the leading Baghdad 
newspapers were found to be receiving monthly “contribu- 
tions” from the Axis governments. 

With the outbreak of war, propaganda efforts redoubled. 
The Axis plan followed that of the British during the last war. 
Its basis was agitation against the ruling power (then Turkey, 
now England), its instrument was the political ambitions of a 
disgruntled Arab leader (then Sherif Hussein of Mecca, now 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem); its fuel was the nationalistic 
temper of awakening Near Eastern life (then the Arab move- 
ment, now the nationalisms of the several countries). These 
elements were utilized to the full by the power of the radio, 
now one of the most pervasive influences in the Near East. 
When it it remembered that Egypt has 70,000 receiving sets, 
Syria 18,000, Turkey 29,000, and that even the sheikh’s tent on 
the desert may resound with the voices of the world, it is seen 
that radio has become a powerful instrument of warfare in 
seeking to capture the heart of the Moslem world. From the 
powerful short-wave stations at Bari and Berlin, daily news- 
casts in flawless Arabic are beamed to every part of the Near 
East. Pro-Axis Arab leaders, forced to flee from Iraq and Syria, 
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have formed an “Arab Government in Exile” and use the “Free 
Arabia” radio station at Athens to exhort the Arab world to 
“continue to fight against England and you will soon be free 
from the Anglo-Jewish yoke.” Even the tribesman of the Nejd 
hears the voice of Berlin on the coffee-house radio, and since 
that voice speaks through a renegade Iraqi with a flair for 
beautiful and passionate Arabic, he cannot but be impressed. 
In all this the prize the Axis is angling for is not simply the 
support of the peoples of the Near East. With dissatisfaction 
in India (where there are 80,000,000 Moslems), the Japanese 
invasion of the Dutch East Indies (98 per cent Moslem), 
divided loyalties in South Africa (where there are considerable 
Moslem minorities), and Allied occupation of North Africa 
(solidly Moslem) any trouble stirred up in the Near East 
might have repercussions across the whole of Asia and Africa. 


THE CAT AND THE DOG 


When France and England were in disagreement toward the 
end of the last century as to their status in Egypt, an Egyptian 
editor wrote bitterly, “Yes, the cat and the dog are squabbling 
as to who shall take the mouse for a walk!” With the long 
record of Western political and economic interference in the 
affairs of the Near East, it is not strange that nationalists should 
feel this way, yet the real problem lies much deeper than mere 
political ambitions or imperialistic dreams. Vital communica- 
tions, needed raw materials, influence on a world bloc, have 
so bound the lands of the Near East to the advancing life of the 
great civilizations, East and West, that some measure of entan- 
glement in their affairs is inescapable. The question is not “to 
be interfered with or not to be interfered with”—history and 
geography have already answered that irrevocably; it is “to 
be interfered with—by whom and in what spirit?” 
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V. The Present Outlook 


The old field-hand’s formula for successfully negotiating life 
was, “Boss, yuh jus’ gotta cooperate wid de inevitable!” To us, 
the present world struggle has come as the inescapable show- 
down between two bitterly opposed ways of life, but to the 
Near East, it is still largely the intrusion of a Western quarrel. 
Faced with a war not of their own making, in which their 
lands are a major battlefield, and a possible prize, how are the 
peoples of the Near East “cooperating with the inevitable?” 


ALLIED SYMPATHIES 
It is not difficult to gather an impressive group of statements 
voicing the Allied sympathies of the Near East. Most promi- 
nent leaders at one time or another since the outbreak of war 
have announced their loyalty to France and Great Britain, 
some have even contributed to the Allied war chest. 

Nor is there lacking practical proof that gives substance to 
such statements, Three of the independent states—Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq—have pro-Allied governments cooperating with the war 
effort. The other two great powers, Turkey and Saudi Arabia 
are neutral, but “neutral against the Axis.” Egypt has fulfilled 
her obligations to Great Britain as contained in the 1936 Treaty 
of Alliance, by which she is bound in the event of war to place 
her sea, rail, and air facilities at her ally’s disposal. Trans-Jordan 
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Arab forces fought bravely against the insurgent Iraq army 
during the anti-British revolt; Iran has become the Burma Road 
to Russia and is asking for—and receiving—Lease-Lend aid. By 
her policy of “business as usual” Britain has strengthened the 
economic bonds tying the Near East to the productivity of the 
democracies; during the second year of the war British trade 
with Turkey was larger than at any time during the previous 
thirty years, and it is English shipping that makes food imports 
into Egypt possible. 


AXIS UNREST 


Yet the other side of the story is not so encouraging. No 
leading Near Eastern power except Iraq has declared war on 
either Axis partner, nor has there been any native movement 
paralleling the Arab Uprising of the last war, when Near East- 
ern troops fought as military allies of Great Britain. Despite 
the official position of governments, every country in the Near 
East has had influential groups of anti-Allied leaders, not all 
of whom can be written off as political malcontents or stooges 
for Hitler. A detailed survey of what has actually happened 
since the outbreak of war is a sobering reminder of the lack of 
enthusiasm the Near East has for the cause of the United 
Nations. 


THE IRAQ REVOLT 

One of the earliest pro-Axis movements was in Iraq. When 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem fled from Palestine with a price 
on his head, he took refuge in Baghdad where he was made a 
guest of the nation and given a monthly subsidy. Using funds 
received partly from the Axis (a reputed $500,000) and partly 
from a “squeeze” placed, American racketeer style, on the 
salary of every government official, he built up an undercover 
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system that embraced both the humble doorman and leading 
generals in the army. So powerful was this group that they 
forced the resignation of the able, pro-British Prime Minister, 
| Nuri Said Pasha, and paved the way for the coup d’état of 
} Rashid Aly Gailani, under whom the army rose in revolt 
: against the British. Only after determined fighting was British 
control restored and Nuri Said returned to power. The present 
government is indeed pro-Allied, but its existence is due to the 
: presence of British troops quite as much as to any popular 
Allied loyalty. 


| A NEW SHAH FOR IRAN 

| The situation in Iran is likewise disturbing. During the first 
| year of the war Axis agents began to filter into the country, 
) and the Allies feared it was being used as a propaganda base. 
They therefore insisted that the government should expel such 
! persons; negotiations were started, but before they reached a 
| | full conclusion, British and Soviet troops marched in, meeting 
| armed resistance at several points. To the Allies this invasion 
| seemed justified, for they saw in the undue prolonging of 
| negotiations only a trick to gain time, but to many Iranian 
i nationalists it appeared as an unprovoked attack on their 
country’s sovereignty. “This is our Pearl Harbor,” one of them 
said to an American friend, “while our country was still in 
diplomatic negotiation with Great Britain and Russia, their 
. troops marched in to attack us.” The Shah forthwith resigned 
\ in favor of his son, under whom a pro-Allied government was 
i} organized. Yet as late as December 12, 1942 there were serious 
anti-British riots in Teheran, caused partly by high food prices, 
and partly, it may be guessed, by the Axis utilization of local 
feeling. Once again, it is the presence of Allied troops that 
makes a pro-Allied government possible. 
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WHY DOESN’T EGYPT DECLARE WAR? 

At the beginning of the war, Egypt severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Axis governments and declared a “state of siege” 
to exist within the country. Yet despite the fact that her Suez 
Canal has been a major objective of the Axis armies, and her 
territory has been seriously and repeatedly invaded, she has 
refused to declare open war against Italy and Germany. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that under the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of Alliance Egypt was not obligated to 
declare war, and partly because her army of some 40,000 well- 
equipped troops is not so valuable to the Allies as the airports, 
harbors, and railways, which have been placed at Britain’s 
disposal. Yet behind these obvious reasons is a more basic fact. 
There has long been tension in Egyptian political life between 
the Palace and the parties of popular government. The Palace 
would make the King the chief political influence, while the 
Wafd, and other liberal parties, seek to develop democratic, 
parliamentary government as the central power. It was not 
until February 1942, when under British insistence the King 
recalled the Wafd to power and allowed its leader, Mustapha 
Nahas Pasha, to form a Cabinet, that a popular, pro-British 
government was in control. Egypt today is the most pro- 
British and cooperative of the Near Eastern states, yet even 
within its life there are elements which, if not actually pro- 
Axis, are certainly cold to any active participation in the 
Allied cause. 


SYRIAN DISCONTENT 

With the fall of France, Syria became one of the chief centers 
of the Axis propaganda campaign. German nationals, released 
by the Vichy government from Syrian concentration camps, 
returned to civil life and were organized into an espionage 
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system by a German propaganda officer who served in 
the Near East during the last war. Discontented nationalists 
formed a link with the popular mind, and the whole of Syrian 
life was permeated with underground “cells” spreading rumor 
and inciting anti-French feeling. It was this situation, no less 
than the Axis plans to use Syrian air bases, that led to the Anglo- 
Free French occupation of 1941. One of the first acts of the 
Occupation was to proclaim the independence of both the 
Lebanon and Syria, but the declaration has not been accepted 
by local leaders as the charter of a new freedom. When the 
English marched in, the German leaders of intrigue marched 
out—but not very far, for their headquarters are now in Alex- 
andretta, just across the Turkish border, where they can still 
control the agitation machinery they left behind them. 


TURKEY ON THE FENCE 

When Mustapha Kemal lay dying in 1938, he is reported to 
have said to his friend and successor, Ismet Inénii, “In the 
coming war Turkey must not fight; above all, she must not 
fight on the side of Germany. If she must fight at all, let it 
be on the side of the British.” Whether or not this story is 
true, it reflects accurately the temper in which Turkey faces 
the present conflict; her main concern is to preserve her own 
national life and avoid being used as the instrument of any 
European power. Beset on one side by the Axis control of the 
Balkans, Greece, and the Aegean Islands, and on the other side 
by the Allied military occupation of Iran, Iraq, and Syria, she 
steers a perilous course. At Ankara, the wily Von Papen has 
used every trick of commercial and diplomatic pressure to 
draw Turkey into the Nazi orbit, but he has been strikingly 
unsuccessful. Britain’s commercial efforts and the United 
States’ program of Lend-Lease aid are practical counter meas- 
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ures, and today Turkey is still resisting Axis blandishments and 
looking with friendliness on the Allied cause. Yet it is idle to 
expect that she will fight unless her territory is invaded and her 
national sovereignty threatened. Her greatest service to the 
Allies has been to form a determined neutral buffer between 
the heart of the Near East and the Axis front lines in the 
Balkans. If she can continue to do that, she will have made her 
contribution to the ultimate victory of the United Nations. 


HOW THE NEAR EAST REALLY FEELS 


The balance sheet of the Near East in the war stands neither 
in the red (Axis) nor in the black (Allies). Plainly popular 
loyalties are divided—or better, undecided. While there is no 
enthusiasm for a complete Axis victory, there certainly is 
little indication of warm sympathy for the Allied cause. The 
reasons for this lie deeper than the clash of propaganda and 
the conflict of war-diplomacies; the Near East has a viewpoint 
of its own from which it looks out upon the present struggle. 


RESISTANCE TO THE STATUS QUO 

The Allies do not come to the Near East as fresh Powers, 
appealing for aid against a common aggressor; they are the 
status quo of the post-World War years against which most 
nationalistic agitation was focused, The peace settlements of 
1920 bitterly disappointed the people of the Near East. Turkey, 
Egypt, Syria, Iran, and Iraq felt they were being treated simply 
as spoils for the victor, and not as human groups with rights 
of their own. In the decades that followed, France and Britain 
often seemed more concerned to maintain their own preferen- 
tial position than to help these new peoples on to a fuller 
national life; there was constant friction between the political 
and economic control of the dominant Western powers and 
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the desires and plans of the various national groups. All this 
carries over into the present war and makes it difficult for 
Near Eastern thought to view objectively the real values for 
which the United Nations are fighting. 


THE DEVIL YOU DON’T KNOW 

Despite the old proverb, the “devil you don’t know” never 
seems quite as bad as the “devil you do know.” The Near East 
knows the Allies; it has seen and experienced the imperial 
policies of France and Great Britain—but it has no firsthand 
knowledge of Germany as a colonial power. It is therefore not 
unnatural to hope that a German-dominated Near East might 
be better than an Ally-dominated Near East. It is different with 
Italy, for Egypt in particular knows the Fascist record in 
Ethiopia and Libya, and has had to care for some of the Arab 
tribes driven across the border by the program of “liquidation.” 
There is no enthusiasm for Italian rule, but Germany can still 
make rosy promises of what a “new order” will mean.without 
being belied by the actual experience of the Near East. 


THE DESIRE TO BE LET ALONE 

Behind these obvious facts, there is a deep, psychological ele- 
ment running through the reactions of the Near East. Since the 
last war almost every country in the area has been the scene 
of a reborn national life, in which the thousand-year-old pat- 
tern of medievalism is being remolded into modernity. What 
has been accomplished in Turkey, Egypt, and Iran is almost 
past belief; before its “century-a-decade” rate even the famed 
speed of American progress pales. Above all things, this gener- 
ation wants to lay the foundations for a new era, in which the 
Near East will be part of the modern world. To such plans 
for national reconstruction the war comes as an explosive 
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interruption, threatening not only the reforms now under way 
but even (the Near East suspects) such independence as it 
now has. The guiding principle of nationalism toward the 
war is self-preservation; it wants to be let alone as far as pos- 
sible. In its heart it whispers, “A plague on both your houses!” 
This explains how nations like Turkey and Egypt can be pro- 
Allied in their sympathies, yet remain apart from actual mili- 
tary participation in the Allied cause. 


| WHAT OF THE POST-WAR WORLD? 


Above all, the Near East is uncomfortable in the face of the 
possibilities of the next peace. That interpretation of the Atlan- 
tic Charter which specifically excludes India has given pause 
to “native” peoples the world over. Just what are the United 
Nations fighting for? Is it simply the defense of their own in- 
vestments? Is it the safeguarding of the status quo—the British 
Empire, the French Empire, American commercial interests in 
Asia? Is it the support of the provisions of the last peace— 
especially the division of the Near East? No clear answer has 
been forthcoming to these suspicious inquiries. While the 
American isolationist is insisting that “we must win the war 
before talking about the peace,” the Near Eastern nationalist 
is insisting that unless we talk about the peace—or at least make 
unmistakably clear the principles upon which it will be 
approached—there is little use in winning the war so far as he 
is concerned. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
All this makes it clear that there is unfinished business in the 
Near East, basic questions that must be faced if the vital area 
east and west of Suez is to become a cooperative part of the 
new international world we envision after the war. 
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WHAT OF SUEZ? 

Communication interests have always brought the Near East 
into contact—often conflict—with the Western world. Points 
like Suez, the Dardanelles, and major air bases, are the concern 
of the whole world, although they happen to lie within the 
geography of the Near East. The return of the Suez Canal to 
Egypt in 1968 fairly poses the question, “Who will see to it 
that the international character of such world-communication 
links is preserved?” Three possibilities emerge. As in the past, 
single imperial powers can own or control vital points, using 
them for their own national interests as well as for the broader 
needs of the world. Or this imperial base can be broadened to 
include a bloc of dominant Powers (probably Britain, Russia, 
and the United States) who would jointly guarantee the char- 
acter of the facilities owned by the several countries. Finally, 
there is the hope of many that some kind of international gov- 
ernment will emerge, capable of exercising true international 
control over points of international interest. If this plan is 
followed, two corollaries must be added. Every area of the 
Near East affected must become a full member of the inter- 
national body, free to express its opinion directly (not through 
some mandatory power, as after the last war); and all similar 
international communication links in other parts of the world 
(the Panama Canal, for instance) must be included in the 
scheme. There can be no one-way street to a truly international 


world. 


WHAT OF PALESTINE? 

Palestine is still the arena of a head-on clash between Western 
and Eastern nationalism. Although the Arab Movement of the 
last war has been shattered into nationalistic atoms, the whole 
Near East, and many parts of the outlying Moslem world, 
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watch Palestine with peculiar interest. It is to them a case 
study in the real intentions of the democracies toward the life 
of the Near East. At the same time, the worst anti-Semitism in 
history faces the Jewish people and challenges all who love 
compassion to help them build their life in a new world. 

Only two solutions seem rational to many. One is the fulfill- 
ing of the program of political Zionism, which is now agitating 
vigorously for a Jewish political state in Palestine after the war. 
“The Arabs will simply have to be told that they cannot have 
Palestine,” a Zionist leader is quoted as having said recently, 
and without question it would be possible for the victorious 
Allies to insist on a Jewish Palestine as part of the war settle- 
ment. The cost of such insistence must be borne in mind, how- 
ever. It is sheer unreality to think that any such insistence 
could be realized without the support of Western force in 
some form. It is not a case of wooing the Arabs to give up 
Palestine, but of taking Palestine (politically) from them. This 
can be done, but the price would be further distrust by the 
Moslem Near East of the Democracies. 

The other solution involves the abandonment of the political 
aims of Zionism, and its being content to establish in Palestine 
a cultural and religious, but not a political, home. Essential to 
this plan is a change of attitude toward the problem of Jewish 
homelessness on the part of the Democracies. It is very easy 
for England and the United States to talk of solving that prob- 
lem at the expense of the Near East, ten thousand miles away. 
Only as the West accepts all that is involved.in settling Jewish 
refugees in its own possessions can any over-all solution to the 
persecuted Jew be found. When that acceptance is made and 
acted upon, it will be possible to approach the Near East with 
a new sincerity, and perhaps to lay the basis for a new begin- 
ning in Palestine. 
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WHAT OF AMERICA? 


America’s greatest failure in the Near East came at the last 
peace conference. Our idealism struck fire in the Arab world, 
and when Emir Feisal made his plea at Versailles for Arab 
independence, he said, “I base my request upon the principles 
enunciated by President Wilson.” This trust of the Near East 
met no answering spark in American life; all we were inter- 
ested in was Mosul oil—of which we got our share. 

Despite this sin of omission, America’s reputation is still one 
of the strongest assets of internationalism in the Near East. 
People believe in our political disinterestedness, and our large 
philanthropic services like the Near East Relief and the Amer- 
ican Colleges have given us a unique name. If America takes its 
place in the post-war world and uses its power for the develop- 
ment of international life and the emergence of native peoples, 
it may perhaps undo some fraction of the harm its selfish isola- 
tionism has caused. 

An Egyptian colleague at the American University at Cairo 
summed it up when he wrote shortly after Pearl Harbor: 


After the war comes the period of reconstruction. 
America cannot stand aloof as she did after the last war; 
she will take an active part in putting the Atlantic Charter 
into force. Therefore America needs more friends and 
disciples. She needs friends in the Near East, friends of 
the make of her hands who will help democratic theories 
of life to prevail in the Arabic-speaking world. 
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BOOKS ON THE NEAR EAST. By Ona K. D. Ringwood 


While many are familiar with colorful and romantic books on the 
Near East, far fewer understand the tangled economic and political 
situation which there prevails. Hans Kohn in Western Civilization in 
the Near East, Columbia, 1936, pictures the effect of Western ways on 
the Near East. It is particularly valuable for the sections on world 
economics and politics and a bibliography makes it especially useful for 
reference. W. E. Hocking’s The Spirit of World Politics, N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1932, though on the heavy side, provocatively uses Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine as case studies of the mandate system to show the relation 
between dominant and dominated countries. The part played by oil in 
the world crisis is well told in Ludwig Denny’s We Fight for Oil, 
N. Y., Knopf, 1928, which shows what a prize it was for the victors of 
the last war, and in E. M. Friedwald, Oil and the War, London, Heine- 
man, 1941, an account of the part it is now playing. R. L. Baker’s Oil, 
Blood and Sand, N. Y., Appleton-Century, 1942, is a well written, read- 
able story: of its present war role. 

George Antonius, The Arab Awakening, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1939, presents a scholarly, historical study of the Arab National move- 
ment, so basic a factor in the Near Eastern settlement at the close of 
World War I, and seeks to explain the real character of Arab aspira- 
tions in Syria, Iraq and Palestine. David Popper, The Puzzle of Palestine, 
N. Y., Foreign Policy Association, 1938, Headline Books, balances in 
a compact statement the problem of Jewish-Arab aspirations in Pales- 
tine. Ben Edidin’s Rebuilding Palestine, N. Y., Behrman’s, 1939, is an 
illustrated account of Zionist achievements and aspirations in Palestine, 
a good introduction to the Zionist point of view. 

A. Michie’s Retreat to Victory, Chicago, Alliance, 1943, tells in fluent, 
journalistic style his own observations of the odds faced by Britain in 
the Near East when France capitulated. He gives a valuable account of 
the Allied occupation of Syria, Iraq, and Iran. 

A French Jesuit, H. Laemmens, has done a concise study called 
Islam, Beliefs and Customs, London, Methuen, 1929, which is an excellent 
reference work on the Near East’s prevailing religion. 

H. I. Schonfield’s The Suez Canal, Penguin, London, 1940, is an inter- 
esting, informing résumé of the Canal’s history and its commercial 
character at the time Italy was demanding a share in the councils of the 


Canal Company. 
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OTHER HEADLINE BOOKS 


UNITING TODAY FOR TOMORROW-—The United Nations in 
War and Peace. By Grayson Kirk and Walter R. Sharp. “Contains 
«+a program of basic needs essential for winning the struggle in 
which we are engaged.” —Trenton (N. J.) Times-Advertiser 
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